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For the Companion. 


HANK AND THE KID. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. IT. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Never had Hank possessed any thing so pre- 
cious to him as the little kid. It was friend, 
prother, playmate, allin one. It followed him 
avout like a dog, or, if left behind, would watch 
for his master’s return, and run out to meet him 
as soon as he came in sight. 

But Billy could not be allowed to spend all 
his days in idleness, in this world, wherein so 
much is to be done; and when he grew up to 
goathood, Hank began to consider whether 
there was not some way in which he could be 
made useful. 

He had once seen a dog drawing a little cart, 
and why not a goat as well as a dog? He 
thought he could easily make the cart if he had 
the materials, and these he soon obtained from 
Mr. Joyee, the carpenter, who gave them to 
him in return for some little services rendered. 

Being a kind-hearted man, Mr. Joyce also 
alowed him to work in his shop, and even 
showed him how to do the more difficult por- 
tions. 

I should be happy to add that the wagon, 
when completed, was immediately patented, and 
brought its manufacturer a million of dollars; 
but, on the contrary, I feel bound to state that 
it was a very awkward affair, indeed, as first at- 
tempts, of whatever nature, ordinarily are. But 
then, it had wheels, which revolvedyom their 
axles, a frame capable of bearing burdens, and 
shafts to fasten Billy into; and so it answered 
the purpose for which it was designed, as well 
as though it had been handsomer. 

Billy was a sensible animal, and asked no 
frivolous questions; but, as soon as he was har- 
nessed, trotted off, as though he felt that draw- 
ing wagons was his being’s end and aim. 

Hank’s next step was to set up as a berry- 
merchant. He loaded his cart with strawber- 
ties, blueberries and blackberries, each in their 
season, and sold them through the town, and 
before summer was over, the little berry-merchant 
and his novel team were as familiar to the public 
eyeas the face of the old town-clock. In this way 
he earned money enough to buy his mother a 
winter dress, and himself a pair of shoes. 

The second season, he succeeded even better 
than the first, for the townspeople had learned 
his cireumstances, and were glad to help a poor 
lad who tried so hard to help himself. 

Hank’s father was a day laborer, but it was 
seldom that his wages got as far as his own 
house. 

Strange things happen sometimes, however, 
and one evening Mr. Dollop astonished his wife 
and son by announcing that he had ten dollars 
in his pocket. In proof of his assertion, hedrew 
out a crumpled roll of paper, but, before any 
one could examine it, it fell from his unsteady 
hand, and fluttered to the floor. 

And then, O, sad to tell, Billy snapped it up, 
and seampered out of the door, the whole family 
following at his heels! A pretty race he led 
them, running round and round the yard, and 
when, at last, he was fairly driven into a corner, 
he gulped down the paper, and looked into the 
faces of his captors with a triumphant air, as 
much as to say,— 

“Well, what are you going to do next?” 

This was very unaccountable conduct in an 
animal hitherto so discreet as Billy; but it was 
his last triumph, for it cost him his life. There 
Was no way of recovering the lost bill but to kill 
the goat, and that right speedily. This was 
xccordingly done; but only a mass of pulp was 
brought to light, with no mark to show that it 
had ever been a bank-bill. 

As for Hank, his grief was simply indescriba- 
ble; and when, the next day, he was offered a 
Piece of his old friend for dinner, he darted from 
the table, and fled to the fields. To eat Billy 
Seemed to him a species of cannibalism. He ran 





he was far away from any human habita- 
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tion, and then, exhausted and out of breath, he 
sank upon the ground. 

Never again would Billy come bounding out 
to meet him, when he returned at night; never 
again draw the little wagon through the streets, 
with his pretty air of pride and importance; 
never again race with him on the lawn, or roll 
with him in the clover. He was gone, and in 
all the wide world there was no longer any trace 
of him. As he thought of these things, he 
sobbed out, in the bitterness of a child’s first 
sorrow, “O Billy, Billy, I wish I was dead, too!” 

Great was his surprise to hear a sweet voice 
say, “What is the matter, boy? What makes 
you so sorry?” He looked up, and saw a little 
figure standing beside him, all dressed in white. 
Was it a fairy being, sent to comfort him? or 
was it the pretty bobolink, which was singing 
over his head a moment ago, come down to the 
earth in a child’s form? Surely, nothing so 
lovely could belong to mere common humanity. 

“Boy, what makes you so sorry ?” said the little 
figure again. 

“Billy is dead,” said Hank, with a fresh burst 
of grief. 

“Was he your little brother?” 

“No, Billy was a goat.” 

“Then don’t cry any more, for I’ve got a goat, 
—O, such a beauty,—and I'll give him to you.” 

“But it wouldn’t be Billy,” said Hank, sadly. 
Hank was not at this moment an attractive 
object. He was barefooted and bareheaded, his 
hair was tossed and tumbled, and the channels 
of his tears were distinctly marked on his not 
very clean face. 

But his little consoler cared for none of these 
things. She sat down beside him on the grass, 
held his brown hand in hers, and wiped his face 
with her cambric handkerchief. At last, he so 
far yielded to these gentle ministrations as to 
cease weeping, and ask her name. 

“My name is Mabel,” said she. 

“And how came you here? Nobody lives out 
here.” 

“T runned away,” said the child, laughing. 
“Mamma doesn’t allow me to run away; but 
then, she won’t scold. Nobody ever scolds Ma- 
bel.” 

“[T should hope not,” said Hank; “but I’m 
afraid you’ve got lost, Mabel. Do you know 
the way home?” 

“O, yes, just as casy. It’s right over there;” 
pointing towards a dense piece of woods. 

Hank knew this could not be, because there 
was a pond beyond the woods, and a mountain 
beyond the pond, and no houses for miles in 
that direction; so he took her home with him. 
Then, seeing that she was very tired with her 
long walk, he put her in poor Billy’s wagon, 
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that he should be able to ascertain something 
about her there; nor was he mistaken, for 
the first person he met told him that she was 
the child of Mr. Penhallow; as it proved, that 
very Mr. Penhallow whom he had such good 
reason to remember. 

He therefore had the satisfaction of taking 
Mabel to her friends, who were just becoming 
anxious about her, and who received the re- 
turned wanderer with rejoicing. Hank, too, 
was quite abashed with the thanks and praises 
which fell to his share. He was shown into the 
kitchen, where the cook provided him with a 
bountiful repast; and, as soon as he had done 
eating, little Mabel came out to tell him that 
her father wanted to see him in the library. 
She took his hand, and conducted him in, chat- 
tering all the time like a blackbird. 

After asking him a great many questions 
about his history and his prospects, Mr. Pen- 
hallow inquired how he would like to come and 
live with him. Hank said he should like noth- 
ing better, if his parents were willing. 

When they were consulted, they readily gave 
consent; so, the very next week, Hank entered 
on his new service, which he found a very con- 
genial one. One of his duties was to work in 
the garden, which was full of fruit and flowers; 
and another, which he liked still better, was to 
feed and tend the various animals on the place. 
There were rabbits, goats, (blood relations to 
the lamented Billy,) peacocks, Guinea hens, and 
many others, all of which learned to know him, 
and to come at his call. 

He was also the special guard and attendant 
of Mabel, who ever after seemed to him the little 
fairy which he had at first thought her. 

He was sentyregularly to school, and, though 
not a genius, took kindly to his books, and 
made a very creditable scholar. 

Eventually, he was apprenticed to good Mr. 
Joyce, the carpenter, and in due time began 
business for himself. When his father had run 
his course—and it did not take long—he brought 
his widowed mother to his own home, in the 
genial atmosphere of which she seemed to renew 
her youth. 

He still lives, prosperous and respected; and 
he says he owes it all to Billy, who was the sole 
cause of his introduction to the Penhallow fam- 
ily. 2) 

BLIND LEADING THE BLIND. 

“Both fall in¥o the ditch,” the Bible says. 
The “wrong man,’ in the following anecdote, 
ought to have been kept under lock and key 
awhile, to pay for his drunken blunder: 

‘An officer started from Utica for Binghamton, 
the other day, taking with him a man afflicted 





was his duty to lodge in the inebriate asylum. 
The pair got as far as Syracuse, and there they 
both became gloriously drunk. Then the officer 
finished his journey alone, and, going in a 
drunken condition into the presence of the au- 
thorities of the asylum, exhibited his papers, 
and was immediately given a room. After a 
while he awoke to find himself a regularly-en- 
tered inmate of the institution, and it was only 
after a long process of explanation that he could 
convince his new keepers that he had made a 
mistake, and delivered the wrong man; but he 
finally did it, and was allowed to return to 
Utica. What became of the chap whoescaped at 
Syracuse has not been learned.” 


—~@—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
FED BY THE RAVENS. 


Mrs. Bush sat in the kitchen doorway sew- 
ing; Jeannie was on the step, with a great tin 

pan in her lap, shelling peas for to-morrow’s 
dinner, while Sydney was storming an imagina-¢ 
ry fortress in a corner of the yard. An old hen, 
tied by one leg to a stake, with a very long 
string, however, anxiously watched her brood 
of little ones, calling them back with a mater- 
nal cluck whenever they strayed too near the 
large gray cat which lay stretched in the yard. 

Altogether it was as pleasant and peaceful a 
scene as any that the sun shone upon that sum- 
mer afternoon, but Mrs. Bush’s countenance 
was hardly in harmony with it, for it wore a 
perplexed and downcast look. 

“[’m afraid we shall have to give it up,” she 
said, despondingly. 

“What, give up our home, where we were all 
born, and where father and Charlie died, and— 
O dear me, where everything has happened that 
ever did happen!—no, I’m sure it can’t be neces- 
sary,” said Jeannie, decidedly. 

“If you and Sydney had finished your school- 
ing, we might manage; but I can’t bear to have 
my children grow up in ignorance.” 

“Never mind, Syd and I shall work for you 
one of these days, and pay back all you have 
done for us.”’ 

“And meantime?” said her mother, with a 
smile which was half a sigh. 

“O, I don’t know, exactly; but I guess we 
shall get along somehow. We don't need many 
clothes, and things of that kind, you know.” 

“But I suppose we must have something to 
eat and drink.” 

“Well, yes. But Elijah was worse off than we 
are, and God sent the ravens to feed him.” 

“The day of miracles has passed by.” 

“God hasn’t passed by, has he, mother?” 

“No, my child, He hasn’t, and I was wrong to 
borrow trouble. So sing away, my little com- 
forter, and be as happy as you please.” 

Just at this moment Sydney came running 
toward them, saying that a horrid old man was 
coming into the yard. 

“Go off, go off, no tramps allowed here,” he 
shouted, as the man fumbled at the gate latch. 

“Sydney, I’m ashamed of you,” said his moth- 
er. “Is that the way you treat strangers?” 

By this time the visitor had succeeded in open- 
ing the gate, and was slowly coming up the 
yard,—very slowly, indeed, for he was bent with 
age and infirmity, and supported by two crutch- 
es. Over his arm he carried a long white bag, 
like a pillow-case, with a string tied round the 
middle. 

Following close at his heels was a small yel- 
low dog, with a vicious eye, and a tail which 
curled so tightly over his back, that it seemed 
about to lift him off his hind legs. He looked 
almost as old as his master, but the way in 
which he flew at Pringle, the cat, proved that 
he still possessed considerable youthful vi- 

vacity. 

“Here, Snap, you villain!” called the old man, 
striking at him with one of his crutches; but he 
might have spared himself the trouble, for Prin- 











and drew her toward the village. He believed 


to some extent with delirium tremens, whom it 


gle was already at the top of the oil-nut tree. 
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“Jeannie, run and get him a chair,” said Mrs. 


Bush. 
down.’ 

“Good day, ma’am. I don’t care if Ido rest 
a minute,” replied he, sitting down slowly and 
painfully, as if all his joints needed oiling— 
which no doubt they did, poor man. 

Ile had a sad, pitiful face, and long gray hair, 
and a forlorn, dejected appearance, which quite 
touched the kind heart of Mrs. Bush. 

“Go and get him a glass of water right out of 
the well,” said she to Sydney, who obeyed, al- 
though he did not fly like a winged Mercury. 
He, however, got his reward, for he contrived to 
capture one of the old man’s crutches, with 
which he was soon careering round the yard, 
full gallop. 

“Did you always live here?” asked the man. 

“Yes, always, and my father before me. My 
name was Thorpe, before I was married,—Han- 
nah Jane Thorpe. My daughter there was named 
for me, but the old names aren’t good enough, 
now-a-days, for they call her Jeannie.” 

“Are you old Jeremiah Thorpe’s daughter?” 

“His granddaughter.” 

“O yes, I might have known; but time flies 
so fast. Let’s see; he had a son, Thomas.” 

“Yes, that was my father. You knew him, 
perhaps?” 

“Knew him? Yes, when he was no bigger than 
that little chap,” pointing to Sydney. 

“Then you are a native of Scrub?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Like enough, you know the 
house where I was born, down by Bloody Brook ; 
one of the first houses ever built in town, and 
about the handsomest there was at that time, 
I’ve heard ’em say.” 

“Why, certainly, seen it a hundred times. 
The children go there strawberrying every sum- 
mer.” 

“I want to know if the strawberries grow 
there now! I’ve picked bushels there in my 
day, I and my little brothers and sisters. There 
was ten of us, but they’re all gone but me. I’ve 
got forty relations over in that graveyard,” 
pointing toward the white shafts rising among 
the trees, “and not one in the world anywhere 
else. Well, that’s where I hope to lay my bones 
at last. Six feet of earth is all Lask of any 
body, and T hope the folks in Serub will allow 
me that.” 

“Of course, of course, father,” said Mrs. Bush, 
hospitably ; “but I hope you won’t want it for a 
good while yet.” 

“IT don't care how soon. It’s a hard world, 
and the sooner I’m out of it the better.” 

“But there’s a happier world, you know.” 

“T hope so; else I don’t see what I was made 
for. Everybody's cheated me and abused me, 
and now they’ve got all my property away, and 
wanted to send me to the poor-house.”’ 

“Who got your property away?” asked Mrs. 
Bush. 

“A man up in Rumford. You see IT wanted 
somebody to take care of me in my old age, and 
I signed a paper, making over my property to 
him on condition that he’d support me as long 
as J lived—at least I thought that was what I 
signed—but come to, it was quite different. I'd 
given up every thing unconditionally, and then 
he turned me out o’ doors. But I won't go to 
Rumford poor-house—never, and so I stole away 
one night and came down here.” 

“But why didn’t somebody do something?” 
said Mrs. Bush, in a flutter of righteous indigna- 
tion. “What kind of people are they in Rum- 
ford, I should like to know, to treat you so? 
But never mind. Ill speak to Squire Wilbur 
about it, and you shall have your property back 
again. Let’s see, your name is” 

“Abner Slade, ma’am.” 

“Do tell me if you are one of the Slade family. 
Why, I’ve heard of the Slades ever since I was 
born. Well, you shall be righted, Mr. Slade; 
never fear.” 

Then Mrs. Bush bestirred herself and set him 
out a nice supper, after which he departed, with 
many thanks for her kindness. 

Mrs. Bush went to Squire Wilbur, the next 
day, but, alas, like many others who have start- 
ed out valiantly to right human wrongs, there 
were unforeseen obstacles in the way. Although 
the lawyer went himself to Rumford, and did 
his best to unravel the affair, he failed utterly. 

He found that much of Abner’s story was 
true, and all might be, but there lacked just the 
needed proof, and so the case fell to the ground. 
The old man did not go back to Rumford, but 
spent the summer in wandering about from door 
to door, sometimes in Scrub, and sometimes in 
the adjoining towns. Most persons were will- 
ing to give him a meal, or a lodging in their 
barns, which, in the warm weather, was all he 
required. The old man with his crutches, his 


“How do you do to-day, father? Sit 











white bag and his ugly, yellow dog, became as 
familiar to the eyes of the public as the guide- 


As fall approached he was strongly advised to 
seek the only shelter to which he had a claim— 
the Rumford poor-house—but persistently re- 
fused. 

One chilly November evening, just at dusk, 
Mrs. Bush saw him sitting on a bank opposite 
her house, his crutches beside him, and his dog 
keeping guard. The cold mist was falling on 
his gray head, and the last grasshoppers were 
chirping dismally, as if they, too, were old, for- 
saken and homeless. Again and again Mrs. 
Bush went to the door and looked and listened, 
and hoped to see him pick up his crutches and 
hobble away, but still he sat as if he had no 
other thought than to pass the night on that 
bank. 

Now Mrs. Bush was timid, and how did she 
know but that in return for a night’s lodging, 
he would steal the spoons, or murder them in 
their beds? And she was the neatest of woman- 
kind, too, while he belonged to the “great un- 
washed.” 

And perhaps Snap had fleas! It would be 
just like such a little, miserable cur as that, to 
have fleas. So she looked and hesitated, and 
hesitated and looked. At last she exclaimed,— 
“T can’t bear it any longer, Jeannie; go and 
ask the old man to come over here and stay. 
I’m sure it’s the right thing to do, and if any 
harm comes to us for doing right, we sha’n’t be 
to blame;” with which philosophical reflection 
she was much comforted. Abner needed no sec- 
ond invitation, but gathering up his legs and 
arms, and screwing them on—or so it seemed to 
Jeannie—he followed the young girl home. 

At nine o’clock Mrs. Bush would have shown 
him to her best bedroom, the only spare one 
she possessed, but he told her that he had not 
slept in a bed for years, and would rather lie on 
the kitchen floor. 

This was a new and startling revelation, but 
there was no help for it, so she brought out some 
quilts, and left him to his repose. It must be 
confessed she slept with one eye open the great- 
er part of the night, but toward dawn tired na- 
ture asserted itself, and she fell into a deep 
sleep. 

When, at an unusually late hour, she went 
into the kitchen, the fire was built, the tea-ket- 
tle on, and her guest in the shed splitting 
wood; for once having secured his centre of 
gravity, he could accomplish a good deal with- 
out crutches. 

He stayed again that night and the next, and 
at last he seemed to forget that he had not as 
good aright there as any member of the fami- 
ly, and said nothing about resuming his wan- 
derings. 

Mrs. Bush often tried to persuade him to go 
to bed like ofher people, but as he preferred the 
floor, she allowed him to have his own way. 

The white bag he used as a pillow, and when 
Sydney, who grew quite fond of the old man, 
asked him what there was in it, that he would 
not have it out of his sight, he replied,— 

“Only a change of clothes, my dear.” 

“Why don’t you change ’em, then?” 
Sydney. 

“Folks shouldn’t be extravagant, you know,” 
said he, and then, turning to Mrs. Bush, he 
said, “You’ve been my best friend, and when 
I’m gone you shall have the bag on one condi- 
tion—one condition, mind—and that is, that 
you'll have ine buried down by my own kith 
and kin, close alongside of Zipporah; she’s the 
last of ’em. You will, now, won’t you?” 

“As certain as the world, father; so don’t you 
worry a mite about it.” 

“And you shall have the bag, and I’ll get the 
’*Squire to make my will.” 

That day he brought his will home, duly 
signed and sealed, and delivered it to the keep- 
ing of Mrs. Bush, who locked it up, “just to hu- 
mor the old man,” as she said, but who could 
not help laughing a little ovgy the idea of her 
appearing in a suit of his clothes! 

The winter passed away, and the old man was 
still a member of Mrs. Bush’s household, and 
not an unwelcome one, either. Even Snap and 
Pringle, who quarrelled violently at first, had 
patched up a kind of friendship, although they 
owned different corners of the fireplace, which 
neither allowed the other to invade. 

One day Abner, who all the spring had made 
the garden his special care, remarked to Sydney, 
“We must get it well weeded to-day, my boy, 
for to-morrow I sha’n’t be here.” 

“Why not, grandsir?” 

“O, Lam going a journey.” 

“But you will come back, next winter?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Abner, shaking his head, 
and gazing all about him with his melancholy 
old eves, while he leaned on his hoe. 

Then he went to work again. And at even- 

ing he said, “My work is done now, so I'll rest,” 
and taking his great arm-chair out by the cinna- 
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board on the common. 
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soms, he sat down, with Snap at his feet, and 
leaning his head on the white bag, his usual 
pillow, was svon asleep. 
He was still asleep, when at sunset Mrs. Bush 
“ame out, saying, “Come in now, father, for the 
dew is falling.” 
“But he did not wake, though she called him 
ever so eagerly, for his work was indeed done, 
and he had gone his last, long journey! 
So she buried him by Zipporah, as he had re- 
quested, and she and her children followed him 
to his grave with real tears. 
“This is all we’ve got to remember him by, 
now,” said Mrs. Bush, taking up the old white 
bag, mournfully. 
“Excepting Snap, dear Snap; he’s mine, now, 
isn’t he, mother?” said Sydney. 
“Yes,” said his mother; and Snap, who had 
not the grace to die of a broken heart, took kind- 
ly to his new master. 
Then Mrs. Bush opened the bag, and found, 
indeed, a “change of clothing,’ as Abner had 
said, but she found, besides, a pocket-book, con- 
taining $2,500 in money, notes and bonds. 
And it was all hers by the legal will, which 
she had put away in a drawer, “to humor the 
old man,” and had entirely forgotten. 
As he had not even a sixteenth cousin to put 
in claims for the property, she received it with- 
out scruple. 
“Mother,” said Jeannie, when they were re- 
joicing over the change in their prospects, “I 
think Ged sends His ravens even now.” 

———_~+oo——__—__ 
CHANGEABLE WEATHER. 

It shines, it rains, 

Then shines again, 

What does the weather mean? 
It hangs in doubt, 
The sun comes out, 
With drizzling mists between. 


Now dark, now light, 
Like day, like night, 
’Tis changing, tickle weather; 
It mists at times, 
Then rains or shines, 
And sometimes all together. 
O, now I see, 
It is like me, 
A wise head and a dunce; 
I fret, I smile, 
Then cry awhile, 
And sometimes all at once. 
I pant, I pet, 
Well pleased I get, 
Both diligent and lazy ; 
In my own way, 
In such a day, 
When rainy, shiny, hazy. 


—_———_+on—__—_—— 
For the Companion. 


SO VERY CHEAP. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders, 

Olive came in with a bounce and a flutter, and 
flung herself upon the sofa, as if she had had a 
very laborious time of it indeed. There was a 
trifle of impatience visible in her mother’s quiet 
face, as that lady looked up from her sewing, 
which Olive did not heed. 

“l’ve been to Legard’s, and looked every thing 
over. They’ve marked down, and such bar- 
gains! O, my! such bargains! You never saw 
any thing like it! Every thing is so very 
cheap!” 

“What did you see that we needed?” asked 
Mrs. Coit, stopping to thread her needle, and 
glance at Olive with a little more interest. 

“I can’t begin to tell. In the first place, there 
were such lovely silks marked down fifty cents 
on the dollar. I know it don’t look reasonable, 
but it is true, for they were exactly such silks 
as the Danas wore last summer, and they are 
fashionable people, as everybody knows.” 

“Well, we cannot afford to wear silks at any 
price. You know, dear, to wear silks, one must 
have other things to correspond.” 

“You have such a fastidious taste, mother. 
Now, if I see a rich silk, I don’t bother my head 
about the little fixin’s.” 


the dress,” Mrs. Coit said, with a smile. 


said, after a little hesitation. 


two years.” 
“Rather a lingering death, dear.” 


making fun of every thing serious.” 


serious affair. 





mon rose-bush, which was all aglow with blos- 





“And if I see the gloves, and boots, and col- 
lars in good order, I do not trouble myself about 


“T wish I could have one of those silks,” Olive 
“You know, 
mother, I have been dying for a new silk these 


“That's the way with you, mother; always 


“I did not suppose a new dress was a very 
We always design to have you 
neatly dressed; but I should be very sorry to 
have you set your heart upon any extra finery, 
just now, when your father’s circumstances 
make it so difficult for him to mcet our necessary 


“Tt is just as I expected,” Olive said, With a 
pout and a frown. “TI never can have any thine 
like the other girls, because you are so van 
conscientious. I know I could tease father to 
get me adress; but if you said a word Against 
it, that would be the end of it with him.” 

Mrs. Coit sighed—a weary, pained sigh—gg if 
she was well nigh discouraged. Between family 
embarrassments and Olive’s importunities, she 
had many anxious hours. 

“There’s Hannah Day and Mary Sul], both 
getting dresses, and there is just one pat. 
tern left, and they said if we would take the 
three patterns, we might have them at discount, 
They are so very cheap, it does seem a Pity to 
let the chance slip.” 

“Daughter, the silk dress, if it was the cheap. 
est in the city, would be dear to us. I cannot 
explain to you—it would not be for your hap. 
piness to have me explain—why you should 
sacrifice your wishes to mine; but I hope you 
have confidence in your mother’s judgment, and 
will yield, as a dutiful daughter should, to my 
decision.” ; 
Olive burst in tears, and flung herself out of 
the room, and up into her own chamber, where 
she indulged in what the girls call a good cry. 
Then she wiped her eyes, and made a firm reso. 
lution that she would have that dress by hook 
or by crook, and that, for this once, she would 
have her own way, let the consequences be what 
they might. 

When Mr. Coit came in to tea, Olive was unv- 
sually agreeable. Indeed, she was so very at- 
tentive that her father inquired, rather bluntly, 
what she wanted now ? for he was certain, when 
his wayward child looked after any body’s com 
fort but her own, that she had some selfish aim 
in doing it. 

Olive had too much art to proffer her request 
at once; she let her father’s heart warm up a 
little, and when the favorable moment arrived, 
she alluded to Legard’s and the wonderful con- 
dition of things there, as if it was something he 
might like to know. 

Mr. Coit understood just how matters stood, 
at once, and a shadow fell upon his fine face, 
“It’s no use, pet,”’ he said, trying to smile, “to 
bait me for that trap. We must all wear old 
clothes together for three months to come, and 
then I hope to be able to gratify any reasonable 
desire of my family.” 

All‘the prettiness went out of Olive’s face, a: 
if it had been a dissolving view. Not fora 
thousand silk robes ought any girl to turn such 
an angry look upon her parent that she cast 
upon him. 

Her father saw it, too, though he tried hard 
not to do so, and a sharp pang went through his 
heart, followed by such a deep-drawn sigh, that 
even the obtuse Olive felt a pang of remorse. 

She did not speak again, however, nor make 
any further advances toward being agreeable. 
The next morning she appeared in the sulks, 
and her shoulders, and elbows, and brows, were 
alike expressive of extreme dissatisfaction. 

Two days after, as if willing to make any sac- 
rifice to secure domestic peace, Mr. Coit foolishly 
laid the silk upon the table, without a word of 
comment upon Olive’s bad temper. 

“O, you dear, lovely papa!” cried - Olive, 
throwing both arms about his neck, and kissing 
both cheeks with rapturous joy, “I knew you 
would get the dress, all the while. O, Iams 
glad! Isn’t it a beauty? and so very cheap!” 

Olive shook out the folds, and, holding it up, 
playfully, to display the sheen, skipped back- 
ward into the sunshine, and stood there to be 
admired. She was a handsome girl, and she 
knew it. Her father looked at her proudly, but 
sighed as he turned away. There was something 
in his thoughts besides either her beauty or the 
silk; but what cared Olive, so her vanity was 
gratified! She bore the rustling package into 
her mother’s room, and held it up to be admired, 
as she had done to her father, talking as fast 48 
ever she could, to conceal her agitation. 

Mrs. Coit looked first surprised, then sad. 
There was not the slightest pleasure visible in 
her honest face, as she carefully examined the 
goods. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” asked Olive, impatiently. 

“Yes.” 

“And only think of the price; so very cheap!” 

“T should call any dress dear that was bought 
with credit,” Mrs. Coit said, coldly. 

“Why, didn’t father pay for it? I thought he 
always paid for every thing with cash.” 

Mrs. Coit was silent. F 

“Well, any way, I've got the dress, and I dont 
care what comes of it,” Olive said, darting out 
of the room, and into her chamber, not to weeP; 
as she did before, but to parade herself before 
the mirror, and watch the effect of the soft 
shades upon her complexion. 





expenditures.” 


Of course, Olive could not think of making ¥P 
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_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








asilk dress, or Mrs. Coit of fitting it; so a dress- 
maker was engaged, who, in her turn, couldn’t 
make the garment, unless she could have suita- 
blelinings and trimmings. One bill was added 
to another, until the original cost of the silk was 
found to be the smallest item, after all. 

Such a flounced and furbelowed affair as the 
dress was, When the seamstress pronounced it 
complete, had never been made up in the Coit 
family before. It was very fashionable, and 
equally becoming ; and, as the dressmaker very 
truly remarked, styles cost money, or, as was the 
case just now, credit! 

Fortune seemed to smile on the ambitious 
Olive, for the dress was hardly finished, and 
cleared of the bastings, when an invitation was 
prought in for a grand party, such as she had 
never been permitted to attend. 

Then came new difficulties. There were laces 
to be bought, and the feet to be dressed, and 
such little adornments as stylish people indulge 
inwhen they attend parties; so that there seemed 
to be no end to Olive’s purchases; and finally, 
though previously she had always walked to 
the modest receptions she had attended, she 
could not walk in an outfit like that, and her 
father must order a carriage, which was an ad- 
ditional expense. 

It is to be supposed that the young lady was 
settled, at last, to her entire satisfaction. But 
we shall see, as the French say, with a shrug; 
and, certainly, the shrug could hardly be dis- 
pensed with just now. 

When Mr. Cvit entered the drawing-room, 
with Olive on his arm, there was quite a sensa- 
tion among the young people, for she certainly 
was the prettiest girl present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coit were people of culture, and 
of elegant tastes, and when they were satisfied 
with any result, it was sure to be about right; 
and it was so in respect to their daughter’s ap- 
pearance. 

The volatile young girl was soon occtpying a 
conspicuous position in the centre of the room, 
forshe was of the kind to eschew corners and 
recesses, and her gay spirits were bubbling out 
in merry repartees and laughter, when she 
heard a remark behind her that riveted her 
attention. 

“Yes, it’s all very fine, but it isn’t paid for.” 

Was it possible that was aimed at her? Olive’s 
laughter died upon her lips, and she held her 
breath to listen. 

“They say her father’s hard up, and that his 


creditors are going to strike upon him. Our 
firm sued him last week.” 
“Well, I should be sorry for the family. I like 


the Coits. Olive is a thoughtless creature, but 
she’s pretty.” 

“Perhaps—so is a doll.” 

A suppressed giggle was heard, which Olive 
recognized as from one of the “dear friends” 
who had dresses like her own. 

“There isn’t a thing-she’s got on that’s paid 
for. I waited upon Mr. Coit when they were 
bought, and can show you the account as it 
stands.” 

“Olive said she pouted him into buying them;” 
another giggle. ; 

“It will be her last blow-out; see if it isn’t.” 

Then there was a third giggle, and a laugh, 
as if it was a capital joke, and the treacherous 
dry-goods clerk had said a sharp thing. 

All the color died out of Olive’s cheeks now. 
She could not laugh, no, not if her life had de- 
pended upon it. She looked over to where her 
father was standing, so silent and uncomforta- 
ble, as if he was doing penance for her sake, and 
it all flashed across her, what an ungrateful, 
wicked child she had been to urge him to grat- 
ify her at the expense of his reputation. Jt 
was good enough for her, she said to herself; 
and so it was. 

It was surprising how this confidential bit of 
clerk’s gossip flew over the room. The women 
seemed to be all regarding her with a sneer, and 
the men with pity, or something worse, as they 
darted keen glances toward her brilliant attire, 
and indulged in satire at her expense. 


The poor girl’s enjoyment was all gone. Her 
father took her to supper, and, as soon as po- 


liteness would admit, Olive begged to be taken 
home, 


No sooner had she arrived there, than she 
threw herself into her mother’s arms, and, with 
sobs and protestations of repentance, promised 
hever again to insist upon having her own will, 


independent of parental sanction. 


As for the silk dress, it was a source of real 
comfort to her, notwithstanding its unhappy | 
christening, for her father was fortunately able | 


to cash the bill the next day. 


As Mr. Coit was an honorable man, in a few 
Months he was able to clear himself of his tem- 
porary pecuniary embarrassments, and says that 





was well worth all the mortification she endured. | sehool days,) got into trouble with his teacher, 
He says she has never since urged him to make | and when he was called up to be punished, Ned 
purchases of which he did not approve, simply | marched quietly forward with him. 

because the goods were so very cheap. | “Whatare you here for?” asked the master; 
“your name was not called.” 

| “No, sir,” replied Ned, “but we always di- 
| vide.” " ps 

| A shout of applause broke irresistibly from 
| the school, and Ned and Frank were sent back 
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For the Companion. 

THE OLD ARITHMETIC. 
| 


Exactly alike. | to their seats, and the whipping kept in reserve 
A stranger would have said so, and insisted | for the next time. 

upon it, but still there was a difference. | But there came a time when more serious 
The two old men walking daily, arm in arm, | trouble was threatened; a tender time of year, 
up and down the gravel walk of the one garden | the first of May, when, with the swelling and 
that joined their houses, were very much alike, | the bursting of all other buds, the boys of the 
it could not be denied. | village began to find their slumbering chivalry 
They had grown broad and comfortable in | aroused. 

very similar proportions, so that when they | 


There wasn’t one who hadn’t his May basket 
passed their arms over each other’s shoulders, | ready to hang at the door of some fair and love- 





as they sometimes did in enjoying a laugh at | 
the expense of one or the other, it made no dif- 
ference which, they could hardly reach across. 
And when they took off their hats for the sake 
of the breeze, there was a bald spot of just the. 
same size on each head, and the same rim of 
curls around it; curls that had once been sandy, 
or inclined a little beyond that, even, but were 
now almost white. 

Their dress corresponded a good deal, also, 
and if one had a flower in his buttonhole, the 
other was sure to have one as well; while the 
faces that beamed and smiled above them. had 
the same florid cast, the same benevolent look, 
and were lighted up alike with large blue eyes; | 
eyes that had by no means lost their depth or 
their light, yet, spite of the seventy odd years 
they had been looking out upon the world. 
After all, the difference between Ned and 
Frank Hopkins, as they still called each other, 
and were called by half the neighborhood, 
seemed to be limited pretty much to this: You 
could see, upon aclose look, that Frank was, 
originally, a little more slightly built than Ned, 





down toward the flower in the buttonhole, that 
Ned’s was a little the larger. 

They were brothers, of course. More than 
that, they were twins. More than that, even, 
they had all their lives been working away at 
the same sum in arithmetic, and hadn’t finished 
it yet. Asum in mental and practical arith- 
metic combined, and involving only one of the 
four original principles, but not drawn from 
either Colburn or Greenleaf. 

No, they were started upon it away back 
seventy years ago, in the nursery, by the bright- 
est and sweetest bit of a mother that ever made 
sunshine in one. She didn’t take up much more 
room than a sunbeam, and could glide in and 
out as noiselessly; but somehow the remem- 
brance of her and of her sum had kept their 
whole lives warm and light. 

“Now divide!’ 

That was always the rule, whether the propo- 
sition were a box of toys, a bag of nuts, or a 
ride on the pony’s back; and at last it came to 
be such a matter of course, that any toy of sin- 
gle form, or that could not at least be used by 
both at once, was thrown aside as useless. 

That was where they began. But, as has been 
said, they seemed to have got no nearer the end 
now that they were old men together. They had 
been through the whole routine of life in this 
world; school, college, business, and retiring on 
their fortunes, and here they were, after all, still 
at work on the lesson of so many years ago. 

Do you think they were going to give it up 
now? Not abit of it! They wouldn’t know 
how .to get through a single day. It would 
knock the bottom right out of every thing, and 
life would be a tame and tasteless time indeed. 


they did not divide. 


rest of the twenty-four hours, they were sure to 
be in each other’s house, or walking, arm in 
arm, in the garden. 

Whichever was out first in the morning might 
always be heard calling from the grayel path,— 


| tions. 


| roads well, and by doubling a bit once or twice, 


and when the noses were occasionally bobbed | a curtain before the little piazza, he stepped to 


There was just one earthly possession that | 


ly maid. But the choice of the door must re- 
main a sweet secret in the heart of each devotee. 

What were Ned and Frank to do? 

They agreed, at last, that as they could net 
share their secret, they would at least divide the 
knowledge of it by each keeping his own half; 
they could divide the road, if nothing more. 

So they set out as twilight began to fall, with 
their baskets in their hands. 

“Let’s divide!” said Ned, as they stood at the 
fork of the road. 

“All right!” shouted Frank, and away they 
crept through the shadows, in opposite direc- 


Half a mile away, nestling down by the wa- 
ter side, and caressed all over its roof and down 
the window panes by drooping willow boughs, 
stood the prettiest little cottage in all the coun- 
try round. 

Ned, to be sure, had taken rather an indirect 
route towards it, as a feint, but he knew the 


he soon came in sight of its clustering trees. 
Creeping stealthily under the vines that made 


the door, and reaching out his hand, touched, 
not the door-knob, but another hand! 

There was a start, asharp look through the 
twilight, and—it was Frank! 

They did not go to the cottage again for a long 
time; but as years went on, it had something to 
do with the first and last secret they ever un- 
dertook to keep altogether from each other in 
their lives. For, within its vine-covered walls, 
dwelt the beautiful Bertha Gray, admitted by | 
one consent to reign alone as the belle and- 
beauty of all the region far and near. 

She had a sister, itis true. Sweet Nelly, she 
was called; slender and graceful, but not pret- 
ty, except for the earnest light that met you out 
of her deep blue eyes, and with all her sweet- 
ness keeping always modestly away from view 
as much as she might be allowed. 

But Bertha was tall and brilliant, with raven 
hair, and flashing eyes, and a rich color tinging | 
her cheek, while with all this, and her music, | 
and her conversation, and her quick repartee, | 
there were few of the young men of the village | 
who escaped being more or less enthralled. 

Slowly but surely Ned felt the chains winding | 
about his own heart. | 

What was to be done? 

Ilere was something that could not be divid- 
ed, not even atthe fork of the road. And he | 
could not tell Frank; at least not just yet. 


| 





| Closer and closer, tighter and tighter, deeper 
Mortal mould | 


and deeper drew the chains. 
could not bear it; something must bedone. He 
would go and see her alone, just this once. She 
should either break his chains, or consent to be 
his jailer. Then he would tell Frank. 

So, when the twilight begun to fall, as it had 
on that May day solong ago, he set out once 


That was their pillows.| more, and more stealthily even than before. 
But as soon as they had left them, and for the | 


There was no other hand on the door-knob, and 
Bertha was at home, radiant and full of smiles. 
And Nelly, too, sat behind the lamp, her head 
modestly bent over her embroidery, while at the 
piano, turning a love song of Bertha’s, stood 
Frank! 





“Come, come, you sleepy fellow! I’m off for 
a walk!” 

“All right,” would be the answer; “let’s di- 
of ” 
vide; 


curls were off through the dewy grass and the 
fresh country for a stroll of miles. 


be first would always say; and then they would 
laugh as if such a thing had never been said be- 
fore, and clap each ether on the shoulder, and 
then the walk was fairly begun. 


and yet it did not seem long to Ned and Frank. 





the lesson his daughter learned on that occasion, 





A long life and a happy one theirs had been, | 


They walked home, arm in arm, as they al- 
ways did, but talking very little, and that little 
| was of things at the farthest ends of the earth 





and in another five minutes the two but- | from the vine-covered cottage. And the cottage | 
tonholes were decked out, and the broad shoul- | might as well have been there too, as far as any | ed it. 
ders, and the big, merry hearts, and the rims of | approach they made to it for the next few weeks 


| was concerned. 
But in the meantime a sharp struggle was 
| 


| things hadn’t got to their most desperate stage. 
Frank knew the same of Ned. 

Ned said to himself there could be no earthly 
question which of the girls it was. 

Frank said the same. 


Frank saw clearly it was a problem that 
In fact, they would have said it was but yester- | couldn’t be worked by division. 
day that Frank (for the only time in all his} same. 


Ned saw the 
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At last, one evening, as they said good-night, 
by Ned’s door, candles in hand, Frank’s mind 
was made up. If division would not do it, sub- 
traction should. Ned should have her! 

“Ned,” he said, suddenly, “why don’t you go 
to the Grays’, any more?” 

“To Bertha Gray’s? Why don’t you?” asked 
Ned. 

“T never did. Bertha is well. enough, but £ 
see no one else when Nelly is in the room.” 

Ned stared in his face for a moment of bewil- 
derment. Then, flinging his candle half across 
the hall, he grasped Frank’s hand in both his. 

“All right, old fellow!” he cried; “let’s di- 
vide!” 

How long ago all that was now! Bertha and 
Nelly had made sunshine many a year in the 
two houses by the garden, and now they were 
both gone, and neither chick nor child left to 
walk there; only Ned and Frank by themselves, 
as they used to be. 

Sometimes they talked of another and a fairer 
garden, where, some day, they should all walk 
together once more; and Frank always said he 
was sure he should go first. 

“Perhaps your hand will be upon the door- 
knob, first,”” Ned would answer, “as it was one 
May day, years ago; but you will feel mine fol- 
lowing in another moment.” 

“All right, old fellow! No misunderstand- 
ings there.” 

And so it was. One morning when Ned called 
Frank did not come; and at sunset, while Ned 
stood watching him anxiously, as he lay by the 
western window, he cried out,— 

“T see them! They are waiting for me in 
the garden! Ned, old fellow, I’m going for a 
walk!” 

All that night and the next day Ned walked 
about the two empty houses, or up and down 
the lonely gravel path, speaking to no one. 

But at evening he crept back to Frank’s bed- 
side, and took his hand between his, as he had 
done that night when he threw his candle across 
the hall. How strange to miss the warm grasp 
for the first time! Slowly the head drooped up- 
on the clasped hands, and as the daykness gath- 
ered, Ned found words once more. 

“All right, old fellow! let’s divide!’ 

It fell softly on the twilight, this whispered 
murmur of the old refrain. The head was not 
raised again, and when the servants ventured 
timidly in, hours afterward, they found it hard 
to unloose the clasp. 

Was the sum finished?’ No, only begun! 


Z. A. R. 


_—— or 
For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 


By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
(Concluded. } 

The four persons who entered the house of 
Mr. Brooks, the teacher, were old acquaint- 
ances of ours,—Hig Higston, Frank Havens, 
Fred Prescott and Charley Simms. 

The teacher seemed to be expecting them. At 
the moment they came in he was engaged in 
writing aletter. ‘Boys,’ said he, after he had 
finished his letter, “this proposal of yours does 
you great credit. Nothing you could have done 

| would have given me more pleasure. First, let 
| me ask whether you have consulted your par- 
| ents. 

“My father says I’ve got to do it,” replied Hig 
Higston, with a laugh. 

“But are you willing?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt response. 

rather do it than not.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. 
the rest of you?” 

Each replied that the proposed plan was ap- 
| proved by his parents. 

| This involves a considerable sacrifice on your 

| part,” added Mr. Brooks, determined thorough- 

| ly to testthe boys. “If any of you wish to with- 

| draw, understand that you have a perfect right 

| to do so.” 

| “I, for one, don’t want to back out,” replied 

| Hig. “I only wish I could do twice as much.” 

| The others were no less in carnest. 

| “fT have written the letter,” said he, as he fold- 
“It is now late, but I suppose you will 

| be able to reach Ned’s house before it’s time to 

| go to bed.” 

He handed the letter to Hig, who carefully 





“Yd 


How is it with 





“Never saw such a lazy fellow in my life; | going on in the minds of both. Ned knew Frank | put it away somewhere in his clothes, and the 


positively never!” the one who had happened to | would never have stolen there in the dark, if | four boys took their departure. 


The tea table had long since been cleared 
away, and Ned and his mother were enjoying 
the cool summer evening. 

They were seated on the low porch which ex- 
tended along the front of the house, and was 
covered with theclimbing honeysuckle and morn- 
ing glory. The full moon was in the sky, and 


the whole landscape was light and distinct. 
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The mother was gently rocking in her little 
chair, while Ned was sitting on a stool beside 
her, with his head resting on her lap. He was 
thoroughly tired from the labors of the day, and 
was enjoying the cool air of the evening. 

Ile had just made some remark about the 
reward, when the mother said,— 

“It will make a nice little sum of money for 
each of the boys, and will be a great assistance 
to us.” 

“Yes; it will pay half our debt on the house, 
and then when we get the other hundred, you | 
won’t have that to worry about ” 

“But when are we going to get it?” asked the 
mother, with a smile. 

“You always said there would be a way, and | 
you must have believed it.” | 

“So there will, so there will,” she hastened to | 
say. “We must think nothing aboutit. You 
said this showman was going to leave the mon- 
ey with Mr. Brooks.” 

“Yes; but [ was so tired I thought I couldn’t 
wait, but would see about it to-morrow.” 

“Look! There is some one coming to see us,” 

As the mother spoke, Ned heard the latch of 
the gate lifted, and saw Hig Higston and his 
three companions walking up the path. 

Rising to his feet, Ned greeted them and asked 
them into the house. They paused, seemed em- 
barrassed, and uncertain what to say. Atlength 
Hig thrust towards him a large envelope, with 
the somewhat abrupt remark ,— 

“That's for you, Ned. We mean it.” 

Without another word, the four turned about, 
hurried out the gate, and reaching the road, 
started on a run for home. 

Ned was quite puzzled at their singular con- 
duct. He went into the house, lit the lamp, and 
read the following: 





“My Dear Purit,—I write you at the request | 
of the bearers of this letter. 

“Enclosed you will find five hundred dollars, 
the entire amount offered by Prof. Williams for | 
the capture of his bear. 

“This gentleman told your companions that | 
he would place the reward in my hands, to be 
divided into five parts, one hundred dollars to 
be given to you and to cach of your four com- 
panions, 

“They called upon me soon after, and stated 
their wish that the whole amount should be 
given you. I told them they must consult their | 
parents before | could do that. They did so, 
and have informed me that their parents are not | 
only willing, but are anxious that the whole | 
amount should be given you. | 

“It is but just to say that the proposition 
originally came from Higgens Higston, and he | 
is as pleased as a boy can possibly be at doing a 
praiseworthy act. You could give the boys no 
greater pain than to refuse to accept the pres- 
ent. 

“They all feel that you have fairly earned it, 
as the ingenious plan by which the bear was 
saptured was yours, and you derived but little 
assistance from them. 

“Besides, you have been instrumental, in the 
hands of God, in saving the lives of three of | 
them. Your kindness toward each has been | 
such as to win their respect and affeetion, and 
they are desirous of giving you some evidence | 
of it. 

“LT have no doubt you will know how to nse 
the money thus unexpectedly received. You | 
should not hesitate to place it in your mother’s | 
hands, for her to do with it as she thinks best. 

“Prof. Williams said that it was his intention 
to send you a few books for study and amuse- | 
ment. These will afford the means of making 
your winter evenings seasons of enjoyment. 

“When perplexed in your studies, and when 
you feel the need of assistance, it will always be 
a pleasure for me to do what I can to help you, 
whether it be in or out of school hours. ‘ 

“Lmust congratulate you upon your hand- | 
some present, and say for myself, personally, 
that [am exceedingly gratified that you have 
received it. Your affectionate teacher, 

“WILLIAM Brooks.” | 





As soon as Ned comprehended what the letter 
really was, he read it aloud to his mother. 

Hc first stooped, however, and picked up the 
money which had dropped upon the floor, and 
when the reading was completed, said,— 

“Mr. Brooks tells me to give the money to 

- you; so there it is!” 

He tossed it into her lap, and then waited for 
her reply. 

But she said nothing, and looking at her, he 


| high when he talked about it to his boy friends, 


| Will Burt, his particular friend and playmate, 


| and its accompanying steam-cars. 


| metal, too, to move well.” 


saw that the tears were in her eyes, although | 


she was trying to shade them with her hand. 

“Tam sorry it makes you feel bad,”’ said Ned, 
with a laugh, although he felt that it would 
have been very casy, just then, for him to cry, 
too. 

3ut when she could command her voice, Mrs. 
Havemyer knelt, with Ned at her side, and 
thanked God for His kindness and for the be- 
stowal of so unexpected a gift. 

And all this was a long time avo. 

Ned Havemyer is now a man in mi dl 
and a lawyer of distinguished ability. 


life, 


The companions of his boyhood are still liv- 
ing. 


Though they oceupy humbler stations in | 
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joice at the suecess and increasing fame of the 
leader of the little band of “Bear Hunters” in 
Elkton, a long time ago. 
——_---+9r 
HOME, 
Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though hung with pictures nicely gilded; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Home! go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailing ’neath the heavens above us; 
Home is where there’s one to love, 
Home is where there’s one to love us, 


Home’s not merely roof and room; 
Home needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom— 
Where there’s some kind heart to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet? 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there’s one we love to meet us. 


—_—_—_+or-—__— 
GRANDMA’S OLD CLOCK 


Stood in the garret. 

That grandmother’s garret is always a won- 
derful place, especially if it be in the country, I 
think no one will dispute. 

Strange and stony must be the heart, and 
very grim the face of him who does not soften | 
into smiles at the mention of the rain upon the | 
roof, the hollyhocks by the door, the lilacs | 
against the wall, and the morning glories | 
trained up over the window. Why, the smell 
of the little green plant called, in country par- 
lance, “boy’s love,” floats all the way from my 
crandmother’s garden of twenty years ago, to | 
this close office where I am sitting. I sce the | 
exact shape and color of the “bachelors’ but- | 
tons” she planted in the spring, of the “velvet | 
pansies” and pretty “primroses.” 

Well, in an old, wide, unpainted, herb-smell- 
ing, dried-apple-hanging garret, festooned with 
musty chronicles of another age, stood that | 











| clock. 


Johnny Armstrong guessed it was sixteen feet | 


and it was only six; but then, Johnny had no | 
distinct idea of measurement. In after years, | 
the tallest things grew very short indeed; and | 
he used to wonder if even the house, such a eas- 
tle in his childhood, had not shrunk to smaller 
dimensions. 

Johnny was grandmother’s darling, and grand- | 
mother was Johnny’s darling. They were all | 
in all toeach other, and, though grandmother 
wore a stately cap, and was very precise in her 


} manners to Johnny, I do believe she seemed like 


a girl with gray hair. She was charming, and | 
Johnny carried all his trials and griefs to her. 
One day, when Johnny was in the garret, an 
odd idea popped into his head. It was not so | 
good as it was bright, and the boy knew that he | 
ought to go to his grandmother with it, but he 
could not quite make up his mind to do so. 
Down stairs, in a little room given him all for 
himself, he had a work-shop. There Johnny and 


worked very hard at play on holidays. 

Johnny was an ingenious little fellow, and 
was, at the time I write of, making an engine 
doth boys | 
were puzzled as 1:0 what they should do for | 
wheels, when the thought that [ have spoken of | 
for the second time, occurred to his mind. | 

“We want nice wheels,” said Johnny. 

“Yes, and even ones. They ought to be of 


Then Johnny went up garret, and took a long 


look at the clock. | 


clock, and he knew she prized it. She had often | 
told him stories about it, for it was made in | 


England, and had survived four generations. | 





through, he began to cry as his head touched 
the pillow. 

“What is the matter, dear?” his grandmother 
asked, tenderly; “does your head ache?” 

“No’m, it’s the clock,” sobbed poor Johnny. 

“The clock? Weill, it might have the face- 
ache, but I don’t know about its head. What 
do you mean, Johnny ?” 

“T mean that I took—the—the clock in the 
garret—that is, I mean I—I took” — 

“Ah, I see! The wheels of your locomotive 
came out of my old clock. Why, Johnny!” 











And that was all the reproof he ever got, in a 
direct way. Grandmother was gricved at the 


| 
| 


sacrilege, as he could see, and took occasion, | 
often, to talk about things which led his mind | 
directly to the fault he had committed. But | He was sent for in hot haste to visit a young 


nevermore was the old clock spoken of. 





to help them. England was with the Papacy 
then. 

But allis nowchanged. Were the Popes to go 
out, they never could goin again. They woulg 
be as completely banished from Italy, and par. 
ticularly from Rome, as were the Moorish ry. 
lers, in consequence of Spanish successes in the 
fifteenth century, banished from Granada, 
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FALSE ALARM. 

An amusing example of the effect of fright 
upon the body, was told by Dr. Clark, who 
thinks it not at all unreasonable to suppose that 
persons may die of diseases produced through 
the influence of the imagination. 





man who was supposed to have been bitten by 


Johnny is now aman of thirty, with a won- | an adder, while coming home after dark, bare. 


derful genius for mechanics; and the old clock, | footed, from the field where he had been labor. 
long ago repaired, stands in his own handsome | ing during the day. 


front hall. 
+e 


THE PAPACY AND ITALY. 
In a previous article, we pointed out some of 


the reasons why it is for the interest of the Pope | 


and his supporters, that the head of the Church 
of Rome should remain in Italy; and alluded to 
the importance of retaining possession of the 
city of Rome by that church. 

In this article we shall speak of the Italian 
character of the Papacy. 

The change made by Constantine, in the 
fourth century, was one of the greatest events 
in history, considered with reference to its von- 
sequences. 

He definitely made the capital of the Roman 
Empire in the city which bears his name,—Con- 
stantinople; and Rome was cut off forever from 
her old political place. 

But this only made her all the more important 
as a religious capital. In time she became, if 
we may so call her, the spiritual capital of the 
Western world. 

This made the Popes very powerful, giving to 
them that peculiar power they so long held over 
the minds and souls of men, and whieh is far 
from being extinct. The name of Rome alone 
was of immense service to them. 

Sut their power was greatly shaken by the 
great Reformation, in the sixteenth century, by 
the occurrence of which a number of countries 
were freed from Rome’s spiritual yoke. 

The Reformation had, among its effects, the 
effect of converting the Papacy into an Italian 
institution. Strongly Italian before that event, 
it became entirely so after the loss of Sweden, 
Denmark, England, Scotland and Holland, and 
parts of Germany and Switzerland. 

The Reformation was owing as much to a 
revolt of the Northern races against Italian su- 
premacy,as to differences of opinion about 
religious doctrine. 

The change at Rome was inevitable after the 
revolt against Italian ascendency had been so 


| largely successful. 


The Romanists had to narrow their line, when 
thus they were thrown back upon the South. 


Thus narrowed, the church had to consent toa 


course of action which concentrated all power 
in Italian hands, as Rome was their capital, and 
| Rome and the papal territory (States of the 
church) were in Italy. 

In consequence of this change, the office of 


| Pope became an Italian monopoly. 


Our impression is that the last Pope who was 


| not an Italian was Adrian VI., who was made 
Yes, he was sure that it was full of just such Pope in 1522, and died in 1523. 
| wheels as he wanted; but it was grandmother’s | 


Ie had been 
preceptor of Charles V., emperor of Germany, 
and was by birth a Dutchman, his native place 
being Utrecht. 

There have been almost forty Popes since the 


Johnny got at the clock by means of a chair, | death of Adrian VI., and we believe they have 


and commenced operations. First, he took the 
face off; and, O, what a multitude of wheels, | 
and chains, and bright, shining pins and rollers 
there were, to reward him for his pains. 

His convictions of the right grew weaker and 
weaker, and he soon surprised his little friend, 


| by bringing down stairs a tempting array of 


wheels, all of shining brass. 


“Did your grandmother give them to you?” | 
| cried Will. 


“Well, no, not exactly,” replied Johnny, with 
rather a troubled face, “but I guess she won’t 
care when she comes to know.” 

Johnny never had any pleasure with nis 
wheels, however. Day after day, he brooded 
over the mischief he had done, and still could 
not bring himself to tell his grandmother, who, 
while she praised his work, wondered where lit- 
tle Will had got the clock-wheels from. She 
never dreamed where he had found them. 

Finally, Johnny grew so dull and quiet that 
grandmother dosed him for a fever; and still, 
Johnny never told. One night, after she had 


all been Italians. Certainly the number not of 
Italian birth, if any, must be very small. 

This is one of many reasons why the chiefs 
of the old church cling so tenaciously to Italy; 
) and this it is that makes it possible that the 
| Pope would not leave Rome even were the Ital- 

ians to get possession of that town, and make 
| it their capital. 
| The Pope and his councillors well know that 
| it they were to leave Rome now, they would 
| leave it for good and all. There would no more 
| be a return to that city for them than there is a 

return for the dead to life. 

It was possible for the Popes to return to 
| Rome after the great schism of five centuries 
ago, for then there was but .one religion in 

Western Christendom, and Italy was divided 

into many countries, all of which were of the 

Catholic faith. 

It was possible for them to return to Rome in 

1814, after Napoleon had taken it from them, 
| just as they had been restored after their ex- 

pulsion by the French Revolutionists,—for on 


life, there is not one of them who does not re-| heard him say his prayers, which he faltered | both occasions there were great political parties 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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When the doctor arrived he found the patient 
moaning piteously, and the family in paroxysms 
of terror and grief. The right limb was swel}. 
ing, and sharp pains were felt all through the 
right side of the body to the very finger tips, 
The young man was already making a verbal 
will of his small effects, and things looked very 
gloomy generally. 

“Now let me see the wound,” said the doctor, 
after having listened to a highly-colored de 
scription of what had oceurred. 

The young man not having strength to un- 
cover his limb, the office was performed for him 
by his weeping mother, with great tenderness, 

“Well,” said the doctor, after examining the 
wound, “in the first place, you have not been 
bitten by an adder; and in the second place, 
you have not been bitten by any serpent at all, 
so you may as well give up all idea of dying 
to-night.” 

“You are mistaken, doctor,” cried the patient, 
shaking his head mournfully. “I am a dead 
man.” 

“Not from this wound, let me tell you. There 
is no appearance whatever of your having been 
bitten by asnake. There is a thrust of someth 
ing like a beak, a wild partridge, perhaps.” 

“No; there were no partridges any where;” he 
had gone hunting often enough to know that; 
“but he had seen an adder in that field that had 
eluded all his efforts to kill it, and it was no use 
sending for a doctor to come and tell him that 
he wasn’t a dead man.” 

The terror of the poor fellow and all the fami- 
ly demanded something more potent than words. 
They could not be made to understand that 
science was a surer investigator than imagina- 
tion. 

So the doctor took the lantern, and with an 
older brother of the sufferer, left the house by 
the way the lad had come in. 

They had proceeded but a few rods when they 
“ame upon an old hen that had stolen her nest 
among the weeds, very much to the disturbance 
of the family, and had set her heart upon rear- 
ing up a family in her own way. The hen was 
carried back triumphantly, although she set up 
such a cackling and flapping as bore ample evi- 
dence to her unwillingness to desert her brood. 

As she had been captured upon the identical 
spot where the lad had received his supposed 
death-wound, and the point of her bill tallied 
with the wound, the young man was compelled 
to acknowledge that his imaginary adder was 
nothing but an old hen that did not like to be 
stepped on. 

The reaction that followed the discovery was 
very remarkable. The agony of the young man 
subsided, and the swelling began to disappear. 
The lad found, to his surprise, that he could 
walk with his right limb as well as with his left, 
and that the pain in his arm was all moonshine. 

The doctor soothed the family pride with a 
bread and milk poultice, and giving a resting 
powder, left the young fellow to unmake his 
will, and go to sleep like a sensible boy. 
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SEASICKNESS. 

Prof. Fordyce Barker, of New York, lays down 
the following rules, which have, he says, been 
successfully tested: 

1. Have every preparation made at least twen- 
ty-four hours before starting, so that the sys 
tem may not be exhausted by overwork and 
want of sleep. This direction is particularly 
important for ladies. 

2. Eat as hearty a meal as possible before go 
ing on board. 

8. Go on board sufficiently early to arrange 
such things as may be wanted for the first day 
or two, so that they may be easy of access; then 
undress and go to bed, before the vessel gets 
under way. The neglect of this rule by those 
who are liable to seasickness is sure to be I 





gretted. 
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4. Eat regularly and heartily, but without 
raising the head, for at least one or two days. 
In this way the habit of digestion is kept up, 
the strength is preserved, while the system be- 
comes accustomed to the constant change of 
equilibrium. 

5. On the first night out take some laxative 
pills, as for example, two or three of the com- 
pound rhubarb pills. Most persons have a ten- 
dency to become constipated at sea, although 
diarrhaea occurs in a certain percentage. Con- 
stipation not only results from seasickness, but 
in turn aggravates it. The reason has already 
been given why cathartics should not be taken 
before starting. The effervescing laxatives, like 
Seidlitz, or the solution of the citrate of magne- 
sia, taken in the morning on an empty stomach, 
are bad in seasickness, 

g. After having become so far habituated to 
the sea as to be able to take your meals at the 
table and to go on deck, never think of rising in 
the morning until you have eaten something, as 
a plate of oatmeal porridge, or a cup of coffee or 
tea, with sea-biscuit or toast. 

7. If subsequently, during the voyage, the sea 
should become unusually rough, go to bed be- 
fore getting sick. Itis foolish to dare any thing 
when there is no glory to be won, and some- 
thing may be lost.—British Medical Journal. 

—_—_+o+—_____ 
CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 

A sudden interest in the subject of the annex- 
ation of Canada to the United States has been 
created, and men seem to bein earnest about 
it, both here and in the British Provinces. 

A “Union League” has been started in Cana- 
da, the purpose of which is to promote annexa- 
tion from that side. The men in it say that it 
will have fifty thousand members before the 
close of the year. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has adopted 
aresolution in favor of the annexation of Can- 
ada—and this is meant to encourage the Cana- 
dian annexationists in the work of well doing. 

Mr. Poland, a well-known and _ influential 
member of Congress from Vermont, introduced 
apreamble and resolve to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the other day, in behalf of this move- 
ment. 

The preamble speaks of the reasons why an- 
nexation should take place,—and the resolve 
authorizes the President to enter into negotia- 
tions with the government of Great Britain, and 
with the local governments, with a view to the 
admission of ald the British American Provinces 
into this Union. 

This is comprehensive, enough, surely; and 
should the business be prosecuted successfully, 
agreat movement will be accomplished, one cal- 
culated to have much effect on the country. 

As Mr. Poland is a prudent man, and not like- 
ly toinitiate a line of action on such a subject 
that could lead only to failure, it is believed 
by many that he has acted after consultation 
with our government,—and, further, that he 
knows his course will not be displeasing to the 
British government. 

It would be very awkward, and calculated to 
create no end of bitter feeling, were such a 
movement to be commenced here without it be- 
ing understood that it would not be offensive to 
the English. How should we like it were there 
to be a resolve introduced into the British House 
of Commons offering to annex half a-dozen of 
our States to British America? 

If we should not like such a proceeding,—ag 
we should not, —what-+right have we to suppose 
that England would like it any better? There- 
fore, as our government would not be likely to 
Move in the matter without being tolerably sure 
that its action would not be considered insult- 
ing, the conclusion would seem to be, that Eng- 
land is ready to part with her North American 
possessions, if they are ready to go. ’ 

It has been understood for some time past that 
England is ready to give up those possessions, 
provided their inhabitants should consent to 
leave the old empire for the new republic. She 
will not turn out the colonists, but she would 
hot take it unkindly were they to go out. 

Yet, oddly enough, just at the very time when 
Mr. Poland was introducing this matter to the 
attention of Congress, Earl Russell, one of the 
most eminent of English statesmen, brought it 
hefore the House of Lords, not with the view of 
Promoting a union between Canada and the 
United States. but to make such union im possi- 
ble. 

Earl Russell started with the proposition that 
Measures should be taken to make the union 
between England and her colonies perpetual,— 
and he spoke particularly of Canadu. 

Can it be that the venerable statesman has 
heard something about a purpose to give up 
Canada on the part of the British government, 


Possibly such is the fact. Earl Russell be- 
longs to the old school of statesmen, who attach 
more importance to colonies than is attached to 
them by statesmen of the new school. So his 
action may have a specific meaning, and he 
may intend to prevent annexation,—if he can. 
But if Mr. Gladstone, who is Prime Minister, 
is in favor of annexation, Earl Russell’s opposi- 
tion would not amount to much. If the two 
governments should be able to come to an agree- 
ment, and the Canadians are willing, annexa- 
tion soon will be brought about. 
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A RIVAL TO THE TELEGRAPH. | 
Travelling by wind is well enough in a ship | 
or sail-boat; but when it comes to being whis- 
tled through a hollow tube, “it almost takes | 
one’s breath away to think of it.’ Small par- | 
cels, however, that have no breath to take away, 
can be managed very comfortably in this fashion. 
A gentleman writing to the Boston Transcript, 
from Glasgow, speaks thus of the new method 
of transit: 


{ had occasion to send a telegram to London, 
the other day, and in a few minutes received a 
reply which led me to suppose that a serious 
error had been committed by my agents, involy- 
ing many thousand pounds. I immediately 
went to the telegraph office, and asked to see 
my message. The clerk said,— 

“We can’t show it to you, as we have sent it 
to London.” 

“But,” L replied, “you must have my original 
paper here; I wish to see that.” 

He again said “No, we have not got it; it is in 
the post-office at London.” 

“What do you mean?” T asked. “Pray let me 
see the paper [ left here half an hour ago.” 
“Well,” sail he, “if you must see it, we will 
get it back in a few minutes, but it is now in 
London.” 

He rang a bell, and, in five minutes or so, 
produced my message, rolled up in pasteboard. 
It seems that for some months there has ex- 
isted a pneumatic telegraph betwixt Glasgow 
and London, and the other principal cities of 
the kingdom, which consists of an iron tube, 
into which the messages are thrown, and sent to 
their destination. 

[ inquired if | might see a message sent. “O, 
yes, come round here!” 

He slipped a number of messaves into the 
pasteboard scroll, popped it into the tube, and 
made a signal. [ put my ear to the tube, and 
heard a slight rumb ing noise for seventeen sec- 
onds, when a bell rang beside me, indicating 
that the scroll had arrived at the General Post- 
office, four hundred miles off It almost took 
my breath away to think of it.. 

Four hundred miles in sevénteen seconds will 
do very well even in this age of haste. Small 
parcels are sent through this tube. The pneu- 
matic railway for passenger-travel is already, 
we believe, an institution. We wonder how it 
feels to “be blowed” a thousand miles a minute, 
or even fifty miles a minute. 


COUNTING A BILLION. 

It is easy to count, and children think they 
ran readily count a billion or even quadrillion. 
But the boy, in the following incident, was 
slightly confused when he found if he counted 
hard all his life he could not reach a billion: 


Said a father to his black-eyed son, one even- 
Inz,— 

“Can you count a billion?” 

“Certainly, papa; that’s no great feat.” 

“Do you know how many make a billion ?” 

©“Not exactly; but I will see what Webster 
says in his great dictionary. Hereitis. A m ]- 
lion of millions; as many millions as there are 
units in a million.” 

“Now, my son, this is a very large number, 
and do you think you can count it?” 

“Certainly, I can.” - 

“How long do you think it will take you, if 
you do nothing else but count?” 

“Perhaps all day, or easily in two days.” 

“Take your slate and pencil, and let us make 
a little calculation. As your tongue is very nim- 
ble, I will allow that you can count two hundred 
in a minute. How many will this give you in 
an hour?” 

“Why, only 12,000.” 

“And how many in twenty-four hours ?” 

“Only 288,000.” 

“This tells you that two days are not enough, 
even if you count without eating or sleeping; 
for it would only give you 576,000, which is far 
short of a billion.” 

“Give me a whole year, and I will count it.” 

“If you do,” said the good-natured father, 
with a twinkle in his eve, “I will give youa 
thousand dollars, and take you to Niagara and 
the White Mountains the next summer. Come, 
use your pencil again, and see how far a vear 
will carry you toward the billion, allowing that 
you work three hundred and sixty-five days, and 
twenty-four hours each day. Multiply 288,000, 
counted in a day, by 365, and what resvlt have 
you?’ 

“Why, papa, only 105,120,000. I give it up, 
for [do not believe that [ could count it in all 
my lifetime.” 

“That is very probable, my son; but now you 
are atit, keep up the calculations, and find how 
long it would take to counta billion. Be care- 
ful in your multiplications and additions—for a 
small mistake, where the figures are so manv, 
will make a great difference in the result. I will 
look over with you. You have made a calcula- 
tion, and what is the result?’ 





and that he desires to put a stop to it at once? 





a million would most certainly take 9,512 years, 
34 days, 5 hours and 20 minutes at the rate of 
200 for every minute. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 
in our Premium List. 

In addition to those described in that List, we 
now make one or two special offers. 

Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 

This is of good manufacture, and every way a 
desirable article. It will be given for EIGHT 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Initial Stationery. 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, 
with envelopes to match. 

A Beautiful Chromo. 
For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo—‘“The Doctor.” It repre- | 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 13 cts. 
a. oe 
FOUR-LEGGED CHICKENS. 
Our renders may remember the case of the cat 
that claimed the chickens for her own. A Cali- 
fornia hen has returned the compliment, and 
laid claim to a “‘brood” of kittens. The Sacra- 
mento Union, of April 23d says: 
A gentleman residing on N Street, near Sec- 
ond Street, is the owner of a cat, which, a few 
days ago, gave birth to five kittens. A day or 
two afterward an old hen that had been making 
the usual intimations of a desire to set, found 
the nest of kittens during the absence of the cat, 
and immediately appointed herself their mother, 
probably under some vague notion that they 
were a new breed of chickens, or that chickens 
were generally out of shape this year. 

When pussy returned, the hen flew at and 
made her ‘retreat, and kept possession of her 
proteges all day. Her master not desiring to 
have the kittens starved to death, took them 
from the hen and gave them to pussy; but next 
day the hen found them and again took posses- 
sion, and has since continued to reclaim them 
from day to day when they have heen taken 
from her. 

Itis described as very amusing to watch her 
earnest efforts to keep them quiet when they be- 
come hungry and inclined to crawl away. 
Whenever one gets out from under her wings 
she gives a few “clucks,” and then, if no atten- 
tion is paid to this summons, she promptly re- 
trieves them with her bill and then tucks them 
carefully away in her feathers. 

a 
OMNISCIENCE, 

Lafayette, the friend and ally of Washing- 
ton, was, in his youth, confined in a French 
dungeon. In the door of his cell there was cut 
asmall hole, just big enough for a man’s eye; 
at that hole a sentinel was placed, whose duty 
it was to watch, moment by moment, till he was 
relieved by a change ofguard. All he could see 
was the winking eve, but the eve was always 
there; look when he would, it met his gaze. In 
his dreams he was conscious that he was star- 
ing at him. 

“O,” he says, “it was horrible, there was no 
escape, When he lay down, and when he rose up, 
when he ate and when he read, that eye searched 
him.” 

So God’s eye is upon each of us, from the very 
first breath we draw to the very last. 


of being so watched by Him unless we have 
wickedly displeased Him. To the friends of 
God His omniscience is pleasant rather than 
painful. 


——- 
A MISAPPREHENSION. 

Mr. Pilkinson, a farmer in Pennsylvania, was 
drafted for the service of his country. His wife, 
though she possesses but a small stock of gen- 
eral information, is one of the best conjugal 
partners, and she was much troubled at the 
thought of parting with her husband. As she 
was engaged in scrubbing off her doorstep, a 
rough-looking stranger came up and thus ad- 
dressed her: 

“f hear, madam, that your husband has been 
drafted.” 

“Yes, sir, he has,’”’ answered Mrs. Pilkinson, 
“though, dear knows, there’s few couldn’t bet- 
ter be spared from their families.” 

“Well, madam, I have come to offer myself as 
a substitute for him.” 

“A what?” asked Mrs. Pilkinson, with some 
excitement. 

“Tam willing to take his place,” said the 
stranger. 

“You take the place of my husband, you 
wretch, [ll teach you to insult a distressed 
woman in that way, you vagabond!” cried Mrs. 
Pilkinson, as she discharged the dirty soap-suds 
in the face of the discomfited and astonished 
substitute, who took to his heels just in time to 


Only there is nothing “horrible” in the thought |. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 25 letters. 
My 1, 21, 19, 6 was an ancient man. 
My 8, 18, 18, 5 was an ancient dwelling. 
My 11, 7, 2, 20 was an ancient woman, 
My 15, 4, 12, 14 was an ancient metal. 
My 17, 10, 24, 11 was a musical instrument. 
My 22, 16, 2, 3 was an ancient animal. 
My 25, 23, 9, 8 was an ancient bird. 
My whole is a Bible command. IsoLa. 
TWO PORTRAITS. 


Instead of a picture puzzle we give, this week, two 
portraits by L. M. Goss, 


“Woy? JYInog OYA UBUL oY, 





The man who sold eggs. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE, 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 
I show close of day; 
The curfew is heard; 
Rest for man, ri st for child, 
Rest for beast and for bird. 
CROSS WORDS. 
The Sixteenth Amendment 
We'll claim as our right, 
And for it we’ll battle, 
We'll toil and we'll fight. 


Unloosen a knot; 
This word will disclose, 
Or tie it again, 
Tfit you transpose. 
A watering place, 
"Tis a boy’s name transposed, 
Quite well knewn to you all, 
At least so it’s supposed. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A month. 4. A belief. 
2. A color. 5. Drones. 
8. A governor. 


Hautsoy, 


Dora. 


4. 
My /irst is a boy’s name. 
My second is a country in Africa. 
My third is some hing we have in winter. 
My whole is a city in Pennsylvania. 


5. 
CROSS WORD KNIGMA. 
My /irst is in bomb, but not in shell. 
My second is in prison, but not in cell. 
My third is in sash, but not in band. 
My fourth is in earth, but not in sand. 
My ji/th is in storm, but not in gale. 
My stzth is in narrative, but not in tale. 
My whole is the place where a Western wag said 
“The good folks go when they are dead.’’ 
WILLY Wisp. 


Ga. C. B. 


Prefix toa young girl and get a transparent sub- 
stance. 
Prefix to correct and get shining. 


7. 
ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 7 letters. 
My 1, 5, 4 is something to crack. 
My 3, 7, 1, 4 is to confine. 
My 5, 1, 38, 2, 6 is to let out. 
My whole is a fabled god. 


Conundrums. 

What is the difference between Scotland and Nor- 

way? The one is the land of Burns, the other of 
scalds. 

2 How would you express in one word, and that the 

name of a famous castle, your condition when seized 
with an ague fit? Chill-on. 

What is the difference between a donkey and the 
only empire in South America? One brays well, the 
other Brazil. 

When is a young lady like a poacher? When she 
has her hair in a net. 


Evan Eric. 


I, G. B. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The letter E. a 
2. ‘‘Honesty is the best policy.” 
3.1, Sunetes 2, Rev-erie; 8, Sheep-hook; 4, Ash- 


im. 
mt Scathe, Sachet, Chaste, A chest, Cheat, Atche, 
Teach, Sac, The, Cast, Heat. 

5. lowa, Rome, Venice. 

6. Milton. 

7. West, Echo, Shun, Tony. 








“Perfectly amazing. To count a million times 


save having his head broken by the bucket. 


8. Companion. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


JULY 21, 1879.) 





SOME ONE’S SERVANT GIRL, 

She stood there leaning wearily 
Against the window frame, 

Her face was patient, sad and sweet, 
Her —— coarse ed py 

“Who is she, pray?” I asked a friend. 
The red lips gave a curl,— 

“Really! I donot know her name, 
She’s some one’s servant girl.”’ 


Again I saw her on the street 
With burden trudge along, 

Her face was sweet und patient still, 
Amid the jostling throng; 

Slowly, but cheerfully she moved, 
Guarding with watchful care 

A market basket much too large 
For her slight hands to bear. 


A man, I'd thought a gentleman, 
Went pushing rudely by, 
Sweeping the basket from her hands, 
But turning not his eye; 
For there was no necessity, 
Amid that busy whirl, 
For him to be a gentleman— 
To ‘‘some one’s servant girl.” 


Ah! well it is that God above 
Looks in upon the heart, 
And never judges any one 
By just the outer part; 
For if the soul be pure and good, 
He will not mind the rest, 
Nor question what the garments were 
In which the form was dressed. 


And many a man and woman fair,— 
By fortune reared and fed, 

Who will not mingle here below 
With those who earn their bread, 

When they have passed away from life, 
Beyond the gates of pearl, 

. Will meet before their Father’s throne 
With many a servant girl. 
Denver News. 


a. 


MY ADVENTURES WITH RATTLE- 
SNAKES. 


Some three miles west from the city of Meri- 
den, Conn., is a ragged, rocky elevation of some 
uine hundred feet, approached by a rough cart 
path cut through the bushes at its base, from 
which a path, beaten through the loose stones 
which have crumbled from the cliff, leads cir- 
cuitously to the summit. 

For two or three years the “West Peak,” as it 
is called, has borne the reputation of being in- 
fested with rattlesnakes. Nor is this reputation 
without foundation, for, during the summer 
months of 1869, no less than five of these reptiles 
were captured at the base of the mountain. 

Notwithstanding the reports and newspaper 
aragraphs to this effect, the writer prepared, on 
Saturday, Aug. 14th, to carry out a determin- 
ation, made long before, to ascend the West 
Peak—not for the purpose of capturing or kill- 
ing snakes, but for the beautiful landscape view 
which may be had from the summit. 

Indeed, I hoped to escape any encounter with 
the snakes, and so little was the weight I gave 
to the reports concerning them, that I did not 
expect even to see any. 

At about ten o’clock in the morning I struck 
into the cart path among the bushes, and, soon 
after, reached the foot path which winds to the 
top of the cliff. 

For nearly an hour I toiled patiently along 
this path, now stopping to pluck a rare flower 
growing from a crevice in the rock, or to push 
off a loose boulder, and hear it crash through 
the bushes, rattle over the “shingle,” and final- 
ly stop, with a ‘loud “thud” against the trunk 
of some tree at the base. 

At length I gained the broad, smooth rock at 
the summit. The magnificent view here spread 
out well repaid the toil, and heat, and fatigue of 
the ascent. 

I left the glorious panorama with some reluc- 
tance after having feasted my eyes on it for an 
hour. I took my way slowly down the path 
over the “shingle,” along under the face of the 
cliff, until I reached a field of large, flat rocks, 
which had shelled off from the parent cliff and 
lay scattered at its feet. 

Leaving the path toclamber over these, I soon 
found myself in a deep, narrow gorge between 
two of them, where the sun at noonday poured 
in its rays with almost torrid heat. 

Hastening toward the lower end, to catch the 
breeze from the valley, my ears were greeted 
with the terrible, sharp-ringing alarm of the rat- 
tlesnake. 

On looking up, I discovered my foe about 
twenty feet distant, slowly advancing towards 
me with head ere My first thought was of 
flight; but, recalling that, I hastened to arm 
myself with two large stones and get a position 
almost directly over the snake. 

From this point I had time to observe that he 
was about four feet in length, and as he raised 
his head he displayed a pair of glittering, ugly- 
looking fangs. I threw a stone, striking the 
reptile in the middle of the body, wounding him 
so that he could not crawl away. 

He set up a sharp and prolonged rattle, while 
I leaped into the gorge a few feet below him, de- 
termined to finish the job and carry away his 
rattles. 

For this purpose I armed myself with stones, 
which I found near the opening of the gorge, 
and returned once more to accomplish my pur- 
pose. When about to throw a stone, I was again 
startled by a succession of rattles, proceeding | 
from under the rock a few feet above the wound- 
ed snake. 

Directing my eyes to this quarter, I saw three 
more hideous reptiles emerge from the opening 
and advance toward me with heads erect. [had 
scarcely became conscious of this when I heard 
other rattles in the gorge behind me. 

I turned and saw two more snakes! The truth 
immediately flashed upon me—I had stumbled 
into the very den of the snakes which had so 
long infested the neighborhood, molested them 
in their stronghold, and they were coming out 
all around at the call of the monster at my feet! 


more appeared in less time than it takes to read 
or tell it. The next—perhaps fifty more might 
come out within reach of me, and [ fall an easy 
prey to their venomous fangs, alone in this 
mountain gorge. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind, and 
with them the plan for deliverance. I could not 
fight them—I was entirely unarmed, not even 
having the heavy cane I usually carried on such 
rambles. Flight was my only safety. 

I might grasp a projection of the rock in front 
of me, and draw myself out of their reach, and 
then climb to the top of the rock without diffi- 
culty. I did not hesitate about following this 
course; hesitancy at that moment would have 
been death. 

I was obliged to step over the snake I had 
wounded to reach the rock; while clambering 
up I heard the rattling continued, and it seemed 
rapidly to increase, but I had no inclination to 
pursue my investigations farthet. I was too 
much exhausted, and, withal, too thoroughly 
frizhtened even to turn my head to look back. 

I hastened down the mountain path, trembling 
at the rustle of the startled bird and the singing 








of the locust. On reaching a spring, at the be- 
ginning of the cart path, I drank copiously of 
the water, and sat down on the grass to recover 
from my exhaustion. A few minutes after I 
reached the Meridian and Southington turnpike, 
and took my way homeward, truly thankful, I 
hope, for this almost miraculous dcliverance 
from the greatest peril of my life. 
+r -- 
“MAHEQUI.” 

A gentleman from Somerville, recently travel- 
ling in Japan, and sending very agreeable letters 
to the Boston Traveller, thus amusingly describes 
a visit of himself and a companion to a Japanese 
bakery: 

We stepped in to make a purchase of cake. 
The oven was a bed of burning charcoal, on 
which the baker laid a thin sheet of iron when 
his loaves were ready, over which he placed a 
large, hollow cover. The cakes looked nice, and 
tasted sweet, but left a kind of smart in the 
mouth which was disagreeable. Yacca, our 
Japanese servant, said that we were near our 
stopping-place for the night, and it was useless 
to stop for eating. The baker wished to know 
if we would wait and mahequi, (or something 
that sounded like that.) 

What was mahequi? 

Yacca explained that to mahequi was to eat 
hot cakes, fresh roasted from the coals. 

Yes, we would mahequi. — Whereupon the 
baker took a handful of rice flour in his hands, 
dipped the whole (hands and all) into a pot of 
something that looked like stagnant soap grease, 
and then worked it through his fingers until he 
had a soft, sticky dough. 

He then scraped all the dough that he could 
easily remove from his hands, and seizing the 
poker that lay on the floor, stirred up the coal, 
exchanging some of the dough of his hands for 
the black of the poker. 

He then seized a bladder-like bellows, and 
blew away until he had a fine bed of coals. All 
the while his hands had been accumulating dirt. 
But, regardless of that important fact, he thrust 
his hands again into the dough, and worked all 
the black off, and some new dough on. His 
hair became disarranged, and he stuck it in 

lace with a wad of dough, and then went on 
Kneading again. 

At last, when he had slapped the young ones, 
sold cakes, greased his hands, and dropped sev- 
eral half-made cakes on the mat, (which in that 
case were always worked into the whole batch 
again) he was ready to put the cake on the coals. 

Just then, Lem thought that perhaps Hiwoka 
might be waiting for us, to which I readily as- 
sented, and we were about to leave. 

“What! couldn’t we stay to makequi? It 
would be extra nice,” 

Lem was sick; had the headache, no appetite; 
we would call again, &c., &c.; I was in a hurry; 
it was late; Hiwoka would be waiting, &c., &e. 

“But we would pay for the mahequi, wouldn’t 
we? 

“Well, yes, we would do that much; we had 
put him to some trouble, and we would pay.” 

And we did pay. But neither then nor there- 
after did either of us mahequi. The baker was 
pleased to get his tempos, and keep his dough, 
too, and, if he sees the joke, will doubtless work 
in more black and more soap grease for the next 
European who may happen that way. 








—@>— 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

The so-called “Sleeping Beauty of Tennessee” 
has another less romantic name—Susan Caro- 
line Godsay. Her story, as given by local pa- 
pers, is briefly as follows: 


. When about four years old she was taken sick 
with what was supposed to be chills and fever; 
but the skill of physicians was baffled. At the 
end of two years she fell into a nervous sleep, 
from which she has not woke since for a longer 
time than twelve minutes. She usually sleeps 
soundly from eleven o’clock at night until abo: t 
six in the morning, and through the day wakes 
about once an hour. During her waking spells 
she speaks pleasantly and intelligently, answers 
promptly any question asked her, and appears 
quite happy and contented. One of the stran- 
gest points of this strange case is seemingly to- 
tal abstinence of any thing like respiration. A 
piece of the finest polished glass held to her lips 
fails to disclose the slightest breath. Her pulse 
is perfectly still, and but for a nervous and trem- 
ulous motion of the body, which never ceases, 
you might at any time call her dead. She has 
grown during her affliction from a little child 
to about the average height of her sex, and 
weighs ninety-six pounds; and although her 
body and hands show her very poor in flesh, her 











I had accidentally come upon one of them. Five 


face is full and smooth, and her features well 


developed and beautiful. She is about twenty- 
ty-five years old, and is tenderly watched over 
by her widowed mother. 





RATS STEALING LIQUOR. 
Rats have a bad reputation for morals, any 
way, but it is not so generally known that in- 
temperance is one of their vices: 


Mr. Buckland mentions a case in which the 
rats combined to rob an old lady of her wine. 
The cask was placed in a cellar, and, before 
many nights had passed, the most extraordinary 
and even unearthly sounds were heard in the 
lower part of the house. 

What could be the matter? 

Ghosts were suggested, as the simplest solu- 
tion of the difficulty; but hosts had never in- 
truded before, and the lady had done nothing to 
attract such visitors. 

She was, however, determined to resist such 
an invasion of her domestic peace, and called in 
not only spiritual but earthly forces, in the 
shape of her laborers, servants, and a fierce dog. 

The rustic troops being armed with hay-forks, 
the house-maid carrying a large hand-bell, and 
the bold mistress herself having two huge pis- 
tols on a table before her, the whole family 
awaited the attack of the supernatural host. 

Strange as it may appear, no spirits came, 
though such beings are supposed to hold carnal 
weapons in supreme contempt. However, if the 
unwelcome visitants did really return, they con- 
ducted themselves in a quict and respectable 
manner, the horrid sounds being heard no more. 

The day at length arrived when some of the 
wine was wanted for a festal gathering. The 
cask was visited, and a moment’s glance showed 
a burglary of the most shameful kind. 

The bung had been gnawed through, and 
then, when the wine had sunk down to that 
level, the wood below was bored through. 

There was no mistaking the teeth-marks; no 
human tool would have left such peculiar cut- 
tings on the perforated staves. 

Not a quart of the wine remained; and it was 
evident that the rats had actually got into the 
cask, and sipped the liquid to almost the last 
drop. The outcries had doubtless been caused 
by the swarms engaged in piercing the cask; 
afterwards, their enjoyment of such a rare treat 
kept the felonious epicureans quict enough. 

Much wine wasted by running out of the 
holes; but this was probably licked up from the 
cellar floor by the eager topers. The cask itself 
was immediately raised to the highest honors, 
being secured by Mr. Buckland, and placed in 
his museum as a memorial, not only of rat inge- 
nuity in combining for a common end, but of 
the wine-bibbing tastes of the animals. 





——_~+@e—__—_—_——. 
BEE-HUNTING. 


Bee-hunting is the poetry of sport, and has a 
sufficient reward even if no tree be found. The 
rich, warm September days is the time usually 
chosen. The honey-yielding flowers are nearly 
all gone by this time, and the bees roam far and 
wide in quest of food. 

If the bee-hunter has no previous intimation 
of the probable whereabouts of an escaped 
swarm, he begins operations in the vicinity of 
any large wood. 

His principal appliance is a small box with a 
glass lid, into which he nicely fits a piece of 
comb filled with honey. The first honey-bee he 
discovers leisurely probing some thistle-head in 
a remote field or on a bill, he gently sweeps into 
his box, watching its movements through the 
glass lid. 

The bee, at first alarmed, struggles to get out; 
but catching the smell of honey, forgets its cap- 
tivity, and, like a true Yankee, determined to 
make the most of every mishap, falls to taking 
its fill. 

The box is then placed upon a stump or rock, 
the lid gently withdrawn, and the hunter steps 
back a pace or two to watch the bee take flight, 
which it does in about one minute—that is, as 
soon as filled with honey. 

Rising a few feet in the air, it circles around 
two or three times, takes its bearings, and 
strikes a bee-line for home. If it goes toward 
the woods or mountains, the chances are that it 
belongs to a wild swarm, and the hunter eagerly 
waits for its return; if toward the settlement, or 
a farm-house, another bee is procured and ex- 
perimented with as before. 

In case a bee cannot be readily found, the 
usual mode of proceeding is to heat a flat stone 
and burn upon it some refuse comb or honey. 
The scent will soon attract a bee, when it may be 
treated as above described. ‘ 

If the tree is anywhere within half a mile, the 
bee usually returns in about fifteen minutes, al- 
ways accompanied by one or more of his fellows, 
to whom, by some mysterious language, he has 
communicated the secret of the box of honey. 

These fill themselves, and depart as before. 
Returning, they bring others, and these again 
bring others; and thus, in a short time, a line of 
bees may be established. 

The hunter follows them into the woods, and, 
keeping the direction, marks the trees for a long 
distance. In many cases he finds his prize with- 
out much further trouble; but in as many cases 
he is obliged to cross-line them—that is, estab- 
lish a second line at an angle with the first; 
where the two lines intercept each other, he may 
confidently expect his search to end. 

Changing his base of operations, therefore, to 
another field or hill half a mile or more distant, 
if the lay of the land permits, he seeks to line 
them as before, and thus determine the immedi- 
ate locality of the tree. The tree is apt to be a 
large one, with top more or less decayed.—Put- 
nam’s Magazine 

+98 -- 


A VERY pretty idea children have in Germany, 
of forming themselves into societies for the pro- 








tection of animals, and the preservation of 


plants. They all agree not to steal birds’ eags 
or destroy their nests; not to tread on plants, or 
tear the roots out of the moist, warm earth 
leaving them to wither and die; and not to 
beat the cows and horses, or throw stones at 


the chickens. 





REMARKABLE RAINS. 


There are sometimes real showers of very un. 
real rain. It is stated by an old writer, that, in 
Lapland and Denmark, about a century ago 
mice of a peculiar kind were known to fall from, 
the sky; and that such an event was sure to be 
followed by a good year for foxes. 

A shower of frogs fell near Toulouse, in 1804, 
A prodigious number of black insects, about an 
inch in length, descended in a snow storm at 
-akroff, Russia, in 1827. On one occasion, in 
Norway, the peasants were astonished at findine 
a shower of rats pelting down upon their heads. 
Showers of fishes have been numerous, 

At Stanstead, in Kent, in 1866, a pasture-fielg 
was found, one morning, covered plentifully 
with fish, although there is neither sea nor 
river, lake nor fish-pond near. At Allahabad, 
in 1839, an English officer saw a good smart 
down-pour of fish, and soon after, thousands of 
dead fish were found upon the ground. 
Scotland has had many of these showers of 
fish, as in Rosshire, in 1829, when quantities of 
herring fry covered the ground; at Islay, in 
1830, when a large number of herrings were 
found strewn over a field after a heavy, gusty 
rain; at Wickmuch, more recently, when her- 
rings were found in large quantities in a field a 
mile away from the ocean. 

In all these, and in numerops other cases, 
when a liberal allowance has been made for ex- 
aggeration, the remaindercan be explained by 
well-understood causes. 4 

Stray winds blowing from the sea or river; a 
waterspout licking up the fish out of the water; 
a whirlwind sending them hither and thither 
—all these are intelligible. The rat shower in 
Norway was an ordinary one. Thousands of 
rats were taking their annual excursion from a 
hilly region to the lowlands, when a whirlwind 
overtook them, whisked them up, and deposited 
them in a field at some distance, doubtless much 
to the astonishment of such rats as came down 
alive. 

The so-called showers of blood have had their 
days of terror and marvel, and have disappeared. 
Not that any one ever saw such a shower fall, 
but red spots have occasionally been seen on 
walls and stones, much to the popular dismay. 

Swommerdam, the naturalist, told the people 
of Hague, two centuries ago, that those red 
spots were connected with some phenomena of 
insect life, hut they would not believe him, and 
insisted that the spots were real blood, and were 
portents of evil times to come. Other natural 
ists have since confirmed the scientific opinion. 


i 


Is YOUR SOUL INSURED? 


“Pa,” said a little boy, as he climbed to his 
father’s knee, and looked into his face as earn- 
estly as if he understood the importance of the 
subject, “Pa, is your soul insured?” 

“What are you thinking about, my son?” 
replicd the father, “Why do you ask that ques- 
tion ?” 

“Why, pa, I heard Uncle George say that you 
had your houses insured, and your life insured; 
but he didn’t believe you had thought of your 
soul, and he was afraid you would lose it. Won't 
you get it insured right away?” 

The father leaned his head on his hand, and 
was silent. He owned broad acres of land that 
were covered with a bountiful produce; barns 
were even now filled with plenty, his buildings 
were all covered with insurance; but, as if that 
would not suffice for the maintenance of his 
wife and only child, in case of his decease, he 
had, the day before, taken a life policy for a 
large amount; yet not one thought had he given 
to his own immortal soul. 


————_+o+—___——_ 


BRACKETS. 


Any little girl who is lucky enough to owna 
big brother with a jack-knife can make these. 
Ht will cut out the wood for her,—a straight 
stick aquarter of a yard long and an inch 
square, and a half cirele for the top, eight inches 
across. He will drive a nail, too, for her to 
fasten them together, and the rest she can easi- 
ly do herself. First, she cuts a piece of scarlet 
or blue merino, which exactly fits the top, and 
tacks it down over the edge with very small 
tacks. Then she cuts along piece of the same 
a quarter of a yard wide, pins it in neat plaits 
all round the edge, and when the fullness is just 
right, fastens it on with silver-headed tacks, 
which are very pretty. Then she gets the big 
brother to nail it on the wall with two strong 
nails, and, last of all, draws the merino togeth- 
er at the bottom of the stick in neat folds, tacks 
it firmly, and fastens over it a large worsted tas- 
sel of the same color. Try it and see how pret 
ty it is. 


HONESTY AND TACT. 


A few days since a little girl entered the sick 
chamber of her father, who had by his sidea 
dish of inviting bananas. Her eye fell upon 
them, and their luscious appearance was so at 
tractive that she found it impossible to leave the 
spot. She had a delicacy about asking for one, 
and finally, looking at them, she inquired if her 
father proposed to eat all of them. 

“Yes,” replied the parent, “for you knowl 
am sick,” and then added, “you wouldn’t take 
them away from papa, would you?” 

After a moment’s thought she replied, “No, I 
wouldn’t,” and then paused, colored up, and 
ingeniously said, “but, papa, J teil a story when 
Isay so.” The honesty of the confession > 
cured the banana. 
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THE ROBIN’S REHEARSAL. 
Out for a morning rehearsal, 1 


Robin, and Squirrel, and Bee; 
They have an orchestral meeting, 


Up in that sycamore tree. dear little ones whom God has made to live in 
silence. 
cannot understand. 
patient, and loving towards them, always. 


Nobin has plumes on her bonnet, 
Squirrel is dressed in his furs— 
Bee wears a black and gold velvet, 

Finest of laces are hers. 


“Now for our practice,’’ said Robin, 
“You can sing air, Mistress Bee, 
You take the base, Mr. Squirrel, 
That will leave alto for me.”’ 
Up rose their voices together, 
Squirrel song, bee song, and bird; 
It was the funniest medle 
You in your life ever heard. 


But among happiest singers 
Sometimes dissension will come— 
“Stop, Mistress Bee,” cried the squirrel, 
“You can do nothing but hum.” 
“Pray, what can you do but chatter?” 
Madam retorted, and though 
She to her friends is all sweetness, 
She is a dangerous foe. 


Fiercely the quarrel was raging, 
Robin said, ‘*Here let it end; 
Neither shall sing at my concert, 
Neither one now is my friend.”’ 
So in disgrace they were banished ; 
Soon other birds came, and they, 
Being invited by Robin, 
Joined in a sweet matinee. 


Little ones, here is a lesson, 
Whether at work or at play, 
Studying, talking, or singing, 
Never to anger give way. 
Whoso controlleth his spirit, 
Greater than monarch is he; 
Better than conquering chieftain, 
Richer his guerdon shall be. 


————_—_-_§{o>—__—_—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


LENNIE. 


” 


“Mother! motner! come quick!”’ screamed lit- 
tle Daisy Deane. ‘‘Lennie’s getting right up on 
the table with his feet.” 

A shout, a tumble, a crash drowned Daisy’s 
voice. 

Mrs. Deane dropped the dish of starch into the 
rinsing water, and ran to the dining-room. 

“Well, did I ever!” gasped the poor woman, as 
she reached the door. 

Daisy was standing in a chair, holding both 
her ears, and screaming with all her might. 

The dinner-table was upset, and the remains 
of the meal, with soiled and broken dishes, lay 
scattered over the floor. In the midst of the 
ruins lay Lennie—little deaf and dumb Lennie 
—with his face in the gravy-dish, one hand in 
the squash, and a stream of milk quietly filling 
his left ear. 

He hadn’t heard Daisy’s call or the crash 
which followed, and he was very much surprised 
to find himself so suddenly brought to grief. 

He only stepped on the table to get his moth- 
er’s shears, which she had hung out of his 
reach. How did he know that strong-looking 
table was going to tip over! 

He looked up at his mother with such a fright- 
ened, bewildered look that at any other time she 
would have laughed and comforted him, for she 
was very tender and patient with this little deaf 
anddumb son. But things had gone wrong all 
day, and she was very tired. This seemed a lit- 
tlemore than she could bear, and to Lennie’s 
sreat surpriseand indignation, she picked him 
up and shook him. 

Lehnie rubbed his greasy face with the hand 
that was covered with squash, and made a dive 
at the cat, who had hidden under the stove when 
the table fell over. He didn’t dare to strike his 


mother, so he struck poor pussy, and shook her, 

and pulled her tail. 

slammed the door. 
He ran as fast as his feet could carry him, till 


Then he ran out and 


a field just out of sight of the house. 
threw himself down on the ground and cried. 


tears made funny little roads down his dirty 
face. 


and he lay still, crying softly, as he remembered 
his mother’s cross look. 
tell her that he didn’t mean to do so much 


up into the sky. 
him. 
where they were flying all the day. 


bright ball, and he wished he could take it in 
his hand. 
a great many times, and he thought if he could 
be on one of them at sunset he could catch the 
great yellow ball as it came down. 


perhaps she would smile and love him again. 


B 


journey. 


There he 


Lennie loved his mother dearly, but now he 
was very angry with her. He kicked the ground 
with his little copper-toed shoes, and the hot 


But after a while his anger had spent itself, 
He wished he could 


arm. 
Looks and actions mean a great deal to these 


There are so many things which they 
Let us be very tender, and 


By-and-by Lennie rolled over, and lay looking 
The sky was a great puzzle to 
Ile wondered if the clouds were alive and 


He thought the sun was a beautiful, great, 


He had seen it sink behind the hills 


He would bring it home to his mother, and 


So Lennie slipped carefully into the shed and 
got his old straw hat, and then he started on his 


Several people saw him as he trudged through 
the town, and smiled at his earnest, resolute 
air. He set his face towards the hill, and tray- 
elled along very happy and hopeful, at first. 
But the hills seemed to travel away from him, 
and after walking along, long way, they seemed 
no nearer than at first. 

All the long afternoon he hurried on, and his 
stout little legs grew very weary. The sun, too, 
was steadily sinking, sinking, and Lennie feared 
he should not be in time. 
He tried to run, but his feet grew heavier and 
heavier, and he could scarcely creep along. 
Down, down sank the beautiful sun, and 
when it disappeared behind the hills, Lennie sat 
down and cried bitterly. 
But it was growing dark, and he soon wiped 
his eyes and turned his face towards home again. 
O, how tired he was! 
Before many minutes he sat down to rest. He 
laid his head on a log and fell asleep. 
When Mrs. Deane had finished her work that 
afternoon she began to wonder what had become 
of Lennie. She went to the door several times, 
hoping to see him at his play, but he did not ap- 
pear. 
When her eldest son, Reginald, came home 
from school, she sent him out to look for his 
brother. 
Reginald returned just as his father came in 
to supper, saying he could not find him any- 
where. ¥ 
Mrs. Deane was greatly troubled, and. Mr. 
Deane and Reginald set out again to look for 
the missing boy. 
Some neighbors told them they had seen the 
little fellow early in the afternoon, and pointed 
out the way he had taken. Others joined them 
in their search, and as Lennie could not hear 
their voices or footsteps, they carried lanterns 
and looked carefully all along the way. 
At one house where they stopped to make in- 
quiries a lady had seen a little boy with a straw 
hat and copper-toed shoes trudging by, and had 
called to him, but he did not answer or look 
around. 
So the party hurried on till they had gone a 
long way farther. “I don’t believe the child 
could have walked so far,” said one man; “we 
had better turn back and look again.” But Mr. 
Deane urged them to go on a little way. 


where Lennie lay with his head on the log. 


joyfully homeward. 
he found himself in his mother’s arms. 
hugging and kissing he never had before. 


the shaking. 


of the sun. R. D. 


to 
BRING BACK THE FLY. 


a curious way of looking after the honesty o 
their money collector. 


When he returns with the fands, he must bring 
back the fly alive, as a sign that he has not 
taken any money from the common property; 
but if the fly be wanting, or even dead, he does 





he reached an old butternut tree, which stood in 


new out-door game just introduced by the enterprising 
firm of D. B. Brooks & Bro., of Boston. 
the attractions of Croquet. 


Presently Reginald, who had gone on before, 
gave a glad shout, and the party hurried up to 


His father took him in his arms and they went 
Lennie did not wake till 
Such a 
He 
was almost as much surprised as he had been at 


When he had grown to be a large boy and 
knew how to talk with his hands, he told his 
mother how near she came to having a present 


The gypsies in the Hop Garden at Pesth have 


The person entrusted 
with the mission of taking the hat around 
among the crowd has a living fly put in his left 
hand, while he holds the hat with his right. 





not get his share of the money. 


Tue NEw Fie_p Game.—Le Cercle is the name of the 


It contains all 
Send 10 cts. for illustrated 
book, or stamp for cireular. 29—1w 





Not ContTraABAnp.—Ht has been decided by U.S. au- 
thorities that Dr. WARREN'S BIL10Us BITTERS are not a 
Rum Medicine, and it has also been decided by an intelli- 
gent community, that for curing Jaundice, Liver Com- 
faint, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Headache, Dizziness, 
iumors of the Blood, — on the Skin, Debility, 
Loss of Appetite, and all Spring Complaints, they are 
unsurpassed by any other medicine in the world. O 

serve the signature of the Propriet :1r, JOHN A. PERRY, 
on the wrapper; none others are genuine. BURR & 
PERRY, 26 Tremont St., and all Druggists. 29-1lw 





HURSELL'S PURITY—A splendid Hair Dressing. 
Price, only 75 cts. Sold by druggists. 29—lw 





Every Writer should have one!—Patent 
Combination Pen Holder Adapted to various uses inci- 
dent to writing. Price 25 cts. An Oriode Gold Patent P 
Fountain Pen sent FREE with each pen-holder. Agents 

wanted. Address G. P. Hayes, Rochester, N.H. 29—lw 





* Hudson River Institute and Claverack 
College.--A first-class Boarding School for both 
sexes. College course for ladies and academic course 
for ladies and gentlemen. Nine departments and sixteen 
professors and teachers. Board and tuition in eight de- 
partments $300 per year. Instrumental music extra. 
Term opens Sept.5. Rev. Alonzo Flack, A. M., Presi- 
dent, Claverack, Columbia Co., N.Y. 29-lw 


Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 
Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 
Artificial Flies and Baits, 


In extensive variety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 
for sale by 








BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
178 Washington Street, Boston. 


A NEW BOOK. 
Just published by the Publication Society, 


2 > 
Christ’s Cadets. 
Ry Mrs. A. C. CHAPLIN. One of the best hooks publish- 
ed for the Sabbath school or family. 437 pp. $1 25. 
Every thing suitable for SUNDAY SCHOOLS con- 
stantly on hand, and furnished at lowest prices. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Depositary, 

29—2weop 2 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


29—2w 





_ $1,000 PRIZE—Time Extended. 





Manuscripts in competition for the $1000 Prize will be re- 
ceived until Oct. Ist. 


29-1w D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Tuk HALL TREADLE—the greatest labor-saving and 
health-preserving invention ever applied to SEWING 
MACHINES. Does double the work and lessens the la- 
bor two-thirds. Send for circular. 

28 Sw FRANK TRIPP, 70 Milk St., Boston. 


THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine. - 

For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 

ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 

IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 

People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 
Agents wanted. 
Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER..................05-+. Agent, 


25—l3w 349 WASHINGTON Street, Boston. 


AMERICAIN 


Peerless Soap 
Was awarded the Hicnest PR1zE at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAMILY or LAUNDRY Soap. 


Grocers sell it. 28—l2w 





Now Ready. Agents Wanted 
MYSTERIES OF CRIME, 
As shown in remarkable Capital Trials—carefully pre- 
pared from official records. A grand work for active men 
to sell. Every one will be interested in reading this work. 
uick sales—large profits. SAM'L WALKER & CO., 3 
remont Row, Boston. 28—2w 


- ‘gg EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. | 


$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
iris are earning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 
Jescriptive catalogue FREE. aluable sample 25 cents. 
Address NOVELTY Works, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 





CURL YOUR HAIR! 

A bottle of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE SENT FREE! 

It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on the First ap- 
plication. Address, with stamp, 

27—4w Pror. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 


A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of fifty cts. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. 27—tweop 








PIANO FORTES 


{| From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 


21-6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange 8t., Boston. 





YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, oar style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indelible Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tool* &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. 18—tf 





Initial Stationery. 


The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 


are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 
of a superior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 


upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. 1 contains one and one-haif quires extra as- 


sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 


Price, postpaid............50 cts. 


Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 


papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match; also, a 


beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 


folder, and six steel pens. 


Price, postpaid.............$1 00. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 


21— Youth's Companion, Boston, 





CROQUET. 


Price only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 


Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington St., Boston. 


5— 


Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirt; 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of c. mmendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to call for 

“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston. ....-Corner of Arch. 


The amount of deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400, 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000. 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all de osits 
Yor each and every full calendar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever By the above it will be seen that the 
Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the Commonwealth. 22—l2w 





HOME, SWEET HOME, 

Are you going to build, and would you combine com- 
fort, convenience and beauty with economy? Send for 
my circular and price-list of Plans, Views, etc., of 

A MODEL HOUSE, 

The CnuristiAN Union (Mr. Beecher's paper) says 
what I offer for 25 cents, is ““WELL WORTH TEN DOL- 
Lars.” Circulars FREE, with testimonials of press and 
people. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
who have the care and burden of the “housework,"’ are 
especially interested in what will lighten those burdens, 
and make home happy. Address GEO, J. COLBY, Ar- 
chitect, Waterbury, Vt. 28—tf 


100 Gold Dollars. 

A charming book for Boys, teaching the proper and 
improper uses of money. It should be in every home. 
Mothers, get it for your sons. Mailed on receipt of 90 cts. 

J. C. GARRIGUES & CO, Publishers, 

27—3w 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

$2 5 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
Don't fail tosecure circular and samples free. 
Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 20—l3w 











TuE GLoRIA—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music not compilation from published books. 
Sample copies, 60c. HARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 ‘Tre- 
mount Street, Boston. 22—3m 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, fur Steam, Gas and Water. 
2 Ly 96 and 98 NorTH STREET, Boston. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 

All materials for OL[L WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower aking. &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 





2 A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
Jree. H. B. SuHaw, Alfred, Me. 27—8w 


322 Washington St., Boston. 











TERMS: 
The Sunscription Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

Tue ComPantoyn is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

RAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRro- 
CURED, send the money in a revistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

ers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
end is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

» wks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youtn’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





SHOOTING STARS, 
The story is told of two ignorant foreigners, 
that, strolling one evening along Boston Com- 


mon, they noticed a man gazing intently 
through a large telescope, which may some- 


times be seen there. 

“What can he be afther?” inquired one. 
“Och,” replied the other, “and have you niver 
heard of shooting stars?” 

Just at that moment, a meteor chanced to 
cross the sky towards the earth, and the ques- 
tioner exclaimed, in astonishment, “Bedad, he’s 
hit it!” 

Our object now, however, is not to make game 
of the meteors. They have puzzled wiser heads 
than those of the Irishmen in the story. 

An ancient tradition prevails in the mountain 
districts of Greece, that, on the night of the 
Feast of Transfiguration, (Aug. 6) the heavens 
open, and lights like those on the altars of Greek 
churches shine through the opening. There can 
he little doubt that this tradition is founded on 
the grand display of meteors, which used to 
oceur at the beginning of August, but is now 
expected between the 9th and 14th, and is con- 
nected by the simple peasants of Southern Eu- 
rope with the feast of St. Lawrence, (Aug. 10) 
the meteors being hence called the “fiery tears 
of good St. Lawrence the Martyr.” 

What then are shooting stars? 

The idea was for along time held that they 
were red-hot stones, shot out by voleanoes in 
the moon. 

But if the moon were all one vast volcano, it 
could hardly send stones to the earth with the 
speed of the meteors. It has been calculated 
that, while a cannon-ball moves at the rate of 
about a third of a mile in a second, the meteors 
fly through space at twenty-five miles a second. 

Again, supposing the moon had the strength 
to vomit forth such swift-winged objects, where 
could it get them all? Were our satellite to 
explode itself into small bits, it could scarcely 
do more than supply one such exhibition of 
celestial fireworks as we may behold every year. 

The moon theory was upset, not long ago, by 
the grand discovery that the shooting stars 
shoot round the sun. Their course is not, how- 
ever, a circle, like that of the planets, but an 
oval. 

We have long been acquainted with other 
heavenly bodies which have an egg-shaped or- 
bit, namely, the comets. Who could help, then 
at once jumping to the conclusion that there 
must be some connection between meteors and 
comets? If only some comets could be found 
travelling through the heavens on the same line 
as the shooting stars! For a long time, none 
could be seen. At last, one was discovered, 
having precisely the same orbit, and the same 
period of thirty-three years, as the splendid gal- 
axy of November meteors. 

Itappears, then, that there are two great streams 
of meteoric bodies, which come as near the sun 


| in great numbers. 
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as our earth, and then flow off to nineteen times 
the distance; even as far as the planet Uranus. 
When we pass through these streams, in August 
and November, the meteors become visible to us 
At other times, we generally 
see only one or a few at a time. 

Some will perhaps ask, Is it not dangerous to 
pass through such belts of meteors, hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions of miles deep? 
Might they not crush our heads, or even our 
houses, and the rain of stars become a reign of 
terror? 

There is no ground for any fear on this score. 
The shooting stars are (most of them at least) 
very light bodies, and seem to be dissipated alto- 
gether before they reach the earth. They are 
like the pistol-balls used by conjurers, which 
look hard and round when put into the barrel, 
but break into dust when the pistol is fired. 

This fact again leads us to think that the me- 
teors must be very near of kin to the comets. 
Perhaps, indeed, they are shreds of the thin 
tails of comets; for we know that these wild 
stars sometimes appear without these append- 
ages, having perhaps had them broken up by 
becoming entangled in Saturn's rings, or among 
Jupiter’s moons. 

There is reason, however, to believe that mete- 
ors may have an injurious influence on our 
health; for it has lately been shown that disease 
is frequently caused or spread by dust. It has, 
moreover, been discovered by the instrument 
salled the spectroscope, that the August meteors 
are composed chiefly of burning sodium. 

Now, when a sort of astronomical dredger is 
shaken over our earth, and we are salted with 
meteors, it is possible that our air may have 
more sodium mixed with it than is good for us 
to breathe. Still, no general sickness has yet 
been found connected with shootin stars, un- 
less it be colds and rheumatism, caught by 
sitting up all night to watch them. 








VARIETY. 


THE LAWYER AND THE WITNESS. 

The art of making one’s self understood is the 
secret of all knowledge and success. Good order 
prevailed at Babel till that failed: 


In a case in which the celebrated Jeffrey and 
Cockburn were engaged as barristers, a question 
arose as to the sanity of one of the parties $s con- 
cerned. 

“Is the defendant, in your opinion, perfectly 
sane?” said Jeffrey, interrogating one of the 
witnesses’ a plain, stupid-looking countryman. 

The witness gazed in bewilderment at the 
questioner, but gave no answer. It was clear 
he did not understand the question. 

Jeffrey repeated it, uttering the words, “Do 
you think the defendant capable of minding his 
own affairs ?’ 


Still in vain: the witness only stared the 
harder. “{ ask you again,” said Jeffrey, still 
with his clear English enunciation, “do you 


consider the man perfectly rational ?” J 

No answer yet; the witness only staring 
vacantly at the little fixure of his interrogator, 
and exclaiming, “Eh ? 

“Let me take him,” said Cockburn. Then as- 
suming the broadest Scotch tone, and turning 
to the obtuse witness,— 

“Tla’e ye your mull wi’ ye?” 
“Ow, ay ,»’ said the man, stretching out his 
snuff- box. 

“Noo, hoo lang have ye kent Jam Sampson?” 
said Cockburn, taking a pinch. 

“Ever since he was a babby.” 

“And d’ye think, noo, atween you and me, 
that there’s any thing intll the eratur?” 

“T would na lippen (trust) him wi’ a bull 
calf,” was the instant and brilliant rejoinder. 

Cockburn could certainly use the tools needed 
in a Scotch jury trial better than Lord Jeffrey, 
though inferior to him as a lawyer or advocate. 
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IS HE HONEST? 


I want to tell you about John Lovell, who was 
taken into a merchant’s office when in his six- 
teenth vear. He was a genteel-looking boy, 
well skilled in arithmetic, and otherwise well 
adapted to succeed in mereantile life. 

After a few years he was advanced to a verv 
responsible desk. Large sums of money and 
other property were intrusted to his care. None 
doubted his fidelity. 

One day he saw an opportunity to defraud 
his employer. He could do the deed sv cun- 
ningly that no one could detect him. He was 
strongly tempted to do the accursed act. Final- 
ly he said, half aloud,— 

“T can do this thing easily, and make enough 
by it to give me a long start on the road to for- 
tune. Ido notfeardiscovery. But the act may 
be found out. Then my reputation will be blast- 
ed, and my prospects ruined. 
much hazard.” 

Was he an honest boy ? 


a 
BRAVE WOMAN, 


A brave woman is Mrs. Flinn, of Detroit; and 
although poor and uneducated, and obliged to 
wash for her daily bread, she has a most heroic 
spirit. One evening, when carrying some linen 
to a soldier at the fort near the river, she heard 
cries of distress, and saw forms struggling in 





I will not run so} 





the water a short distance from shore. She per- 
ceived that they were boys, and were floating 
down, clinging to a capsized skiff. Mrs. Flinn 
first looked for a boat, but finding none, seized a 
board and pushed into the stream. The water 
almost floated her from her perch; but she rap- 
idly neared the boys, cheering them through the 
gloom to hold on. When she reached the skiff 
she made the boys take firmer hold, and in some 
almost miraculous manner—for she could not 


off. The lads were about thirteen years old, and 
being thoroughly chilled when rescued, would 
doubtless have perished but for the energetic 
courage of this brave woman. 
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A PET CAT-HOUND. 


Away out in the Mediterranean, on one of the 
little fragments of the world that lie around Sar- 
dinia, there lives a man who takes kindly to 
chickens; to pets of all kinds, and to flowers. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he loved potato blossoms, 
even; but I’m sure about cats, for he has one 
which is his faithful follower, his warm and 
purring friend. Where he goes there pussy goes. 
All things are forgiven her, all liberties accorded; 
and so, in spite of dogs and men, she has taken 
to hunting; lifts her ears fiercely ‘to the sound of 
the bugle, ranges herself with the hounds, and 
leads the pack, which, sometimes to its chagrin, 
arrives in time to see puss with a flying ] leap 
pounce upon the bird and hold hard till her 
master appears. Her masteris Garibaldi.—Cor. 
Christian Union. 
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ACCURACY, 


Knowledge without accuracy is a diamond 
unpolished and without setting. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance that the young 
should early acquire the habit of accuracy. The 
number of lies told for the purpose of deceiving 
is as nothing compared with the falsehoods of 
inaccuracy. Many men who would not rest 
easy with a lie on their consciences, misstate 
and misdescribe matters twenty times a day, 
from sheer inability to tell any thing accurately, 
Such men are those we meet most frequently in 
business or in social circles, for their name is 
legion. But, on the contrary, how precious are 
the words of him who knows both how to ob- 
serve and how to report the results of his obser- 
vation! 
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WASHINGTON’S DEATH. 


It is a fact not generally known, perhaps, that 
Washington drew his last breath in the last 
hour of the last day of the last week in the last 
month of the year, and in the last year of the 
century. He dicd on Saturday night, twelve 
o’clock, Dec. 31, 1799. 
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Amonc the “smart” sayings of bad boys who 
always give reasons for things, we know of few 
better than this: 


“Bill,” said Bob, “why is that tree called a 
weeping willow?” 

“Cause one of the sneaking, plaguy things 
grew near our school-house, and supplied the 
master with switches.” 





THe heart is six inches in length, four in di- 
ameter, and beats seventy times a minute, four 
thousand one hundred times per hour, one hun- 
dred thousand eight hundred per day, and thir- 
ty-seven million seven hundred and seventy 
thousand times per year. 

It is well for us that it doesn’t stop to think 
how much it has to do. 


Trve PutLosorpny.—A country poet, after 
looking about over life, has come to the follow- 
ing rhyming conclusion: 

“O, I wouldn’t live forever, 
I wouldn’t if I could; 

But I needn’t fret about it, 
For I couldn’t if I would.”’ 


Ir you can control the tongue that no im- 
proper words are pronounced by it, you will 
soon be able also to control the mind and save 
it from corruption. You extinguish the fire by 
smothering it. Never utter a word anywhere 
which you would be ashamed to utter in the 
presence of the most refined female or the most 
religious man. 


A sustnEss house in one of the little villages 
of Fayette county, Ind., hangs out a sign, of 
which we give a true copy below: 

lemon 
Aid And 
Ard oil. 


“ToMMY, my dear, what are you going to do 
with that club?” 

m3 m going to send it to the editor of our pa- 

er.” 

“Why, what for?” 

“Cause he says if anybody’ll send him a club 
he’ll send ’em the paper free.” 


In cleaning out his well, the other day, a 
farmer had occasion to lower an Irishman about 
forty feet into the bowels of the earth. When 
about half way down, the Celt became fright- 
ened, and shouted, “Let me up, or Pll cut the 
rope!” 


Aw urchin being sent for a cent’s worth of 
maccaboy snuff, forgot the name of the article, 
and asked for a cent’s worth of make-a-boy 
sneeze. 


A Hupson marketman nailed the following 
notice under the awning of his market, one Sun- 
day: “All loafers will please stand here.” It 
was asuccess. No one stood there. 


WHEN nature wishes to appear lively and 
beautiful, she takes a bath, and the example is 
a good one for the human family to follow. 





| ton, Mass. 
swim—pushed the boat to shore and took them | 
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For Cops, Couns, BRoncuItIs, and all affections 
«<> Lungs. take AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
9—2w 





WANTED-—AceEnts to sell a thoroughly goog 
DoMESTIC ARTICLE, wanted in every family. No com. 
petition. Exclusive territory given. Business very 
pleasant. Agents have — 3 doz , netting $40 profit 
day. One sold mall town, another 1000 fn 
towns; another 31 in calling on 33 families. Cost of out. 

No danger of imposition. Best of refe; rence: 
Send for circular to 102 Washington Street, Bos. 
(29—2w) LIT! SEFEELD: & DAME. 


given. 





LEE & SHEPARD’S 
New Juvenile Books. 


ELM ISLAND STORIES—No. 5. 


YOUNG SHIP-BUILDERs 
Of Elm Island. 
By REY. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
Ilustrated. $1 25. 
“THE HEROES OF MUSIC." 


THE TONE MASTERS, 


Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOPRANO," 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
“DICKENS IN A NEW DRESS.” 


DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS, 


For School and Home Amusement. 
By W. ELIOT FETTE, A. M. 
Tilustrated. $1 50. 
Contains 45 selections from the Writings of Dickens, 
adapted to all ages. 


GG¥™ Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLIsHERs, Boston. 
26 -4w 


THE 








3 Beautiful Photographs mailed for only 15 
cts. Aduress N. E. PICTURE Co., Plaistow, N. H. 27-37 


Wheaton Female Seminary—Norton, Mass, 
The Fail Term of this Ll. stitution will open on Tuvns- 
DAY, Sept. 8, 1370. For catalogue, apply to H. A. Coss, 
a. sa to Mrs. C. C. Merca cr, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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~ Indian Cure for Catarrh and Deafness, 
I will send the receipt by which I was cured of Ca 
tarrh and Deafness, free. Address Mrs. M. C. Leggett, 
23-—4w 


Hoboken, N .J Aw 
130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 


SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 


130 BOSTON. 130 
_ *38—w 


anted Agents—To sell the HOME SHUT- 
TLE Wy gztee ACHINE. Price, $25. 1t makes the 
“Lock Stiteh” (alike on both sides), and is the only li 
censed under-feed Shuttle qeckiee sold for less than $60. 
Licensed by Wheeler & ilson, Grover & Baker, and 
Singer & Co. All other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold 
for less than $60 are infringements, and the seller and 
user liable to prosecution. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. , Chicago, ill., orSt 
Louis, Mo. *26—4w 


Constitutional Catarrh Remedy! 


A permanent cure for that most disagreeable of all 
diseases, 











CATARRHEH! 
And all diseases arising from it, such as 

Neuralgia, Headache, Dizziness, Disagree- 

able Sounds in the Head, Dropping in 

the Throat, Sore Throat, Unnatural 

Discharge from the Mucous Membrane, 

Asthma, Derangements of the Bladder 

and Kidneys, and Pains in the Back. 


It will give immediate relief to the worst cases. Itis 
the result of thirty years’ experience of one of the ablest 
geben trang in New England. The present proprietors 
»rought it before the public about five months ago, and 
its cures in that time are numbered by thousands, in not 
only Catarrh, but in all diseases of the mucous mem- 
branes, pains | = the back, weakness of kidneys, coughs 

and d 8, neuralgia and rheumatism. 
Certificates jo back statements from well-known citizens. 
Circulars giving them, sent free upon application by let- 
ter to poanee. WEEKS & Potter, BuRR & PERRY, 
and Gro. C. DWIn & Co., Boston, General Agents. 
Litt LEFIELD *t HAYES, ‘Chemists and to 
Manchester, N.'H., Propri etors. 26— 








MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most PorvuLar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Lllustrations, 
etc., etc., etc, 

Only Fifty Cents a Year. 

Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 

copies and oa list sent on — t of six ecnts. 
Add fo ORBACH, 
102 miceae Street, New Yor! 

Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 15— = 








Agents Wanted—($10 PER DAY)—by the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE C0O., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. *26—-4w 


Wanted Agents—To sell the OCTAGON 
SEWiNG M ACH NE. It is Licensep, makes the “Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch,”’ and is warranted for five years. Price, 
$15. All other machines with an under-feed sold pt 
r less are infrin ements. Address OCTAGON SEW- 
ING MACHIN St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Lil., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., or ah Mass. *264AW 

Rifles, Shot Gurs, Revolvers, &¢., st 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. 0. D., to 
be examined before paid tor. Liberal terms to the T rade, 
Agen sor Clubs. Write for © aan catalogue. —— 
GREAT WESTERN GUN Y KS, 179 Smithfield od 
PiTTsBURGH, Pa. N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
bought or traded for. oriw 


Any Lady or Gentleman desiring an ne ae 
tunity % engage in a lucrative and honorable business 
and near home, can lean particulars by addressing ¢- : 
RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. State = pape 

you saw this in. 


THE TOMAHAWK-—a Monthly Jour 
devoted to Fun and Amurement; 8 quarto ges ; 2c” 
umns. EVERY Bopy Likes IT. Try it. Only 25 a 
year; 5copies fr $l. Syestnsans cents—NONE FE 

Splendid Premiums for Clubs Cte 

we A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, 
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